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THREE GREAT ELEMENTS. 


The call for the organization of the Chamber of Com-| 
merce of the United States of America came not as an inspira-| | 


tion, but an evolution. Such a great national force is born not 


n response to the will of an individual, nor the brilliancy z. 


an idea, nor the genius of a plan, but because of a vital neces- | * 
sity that is found to exist sufficiently strong to impel business | * 


men to forget competition, to obliterate sectional lines, and to 
forego selfish gain in their desire for its creation. 

There are three great elements in our national life aids |* 
have much to do with its future Ae RNS 
labor, and agriculture. 


they are a cohesive body. 
State and their national organizations, they speak with a com- 
mon voice of those things which they desire as being benefi- 
cial to labor. 
They are formed likewise into their local and up to their na- 


It is equally true of the agricultural interests. 


tional groups until they also have a voice which, both in our 
State Legislatures and in the national Congress, is heard and 
obeyed, because of the cohesive force that these elements 
ave brought into our national life. 

In the past ten years Chambers of Commerce and Boards 
of Trade have been formed in cities large and small over the 
length and breadth of this land, yet they have never operated 
except as independent units. Here and there they have re- 
cently gathered themselves together in State organizations; 
but for the most part these organizations, speaking to their 
State Legislatures or to the nationat Congress, have been able 
io speak only with the individual voice of a section, or com- 
munity or a single business interest. Is there any wonder 
that legislation has been enacted helpful to labor and to agri- 
culture, while the commercial interests, organized as individ- 


wal units, have been almost disregarded ? 


That is one reason why I believe the Chamber of Com- 
erce of the United States will succeed and why I believe the 
me was ripe for its organization. Not that the force thus 
pated shall contend against the interest of labor and agri- 
ture, but rather in co-operation with these shall find a 
per solution of the problems which now vex the nation, 
nd constructively benefit them all. The interdependence of 
pir interests is so positive that antagonism should never 
st. HARRY A. WHEELER, 


President Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 
America. 


|. 


There are more than 2,000,000 of | : 


union workers engaged in the industries of our country, and; 4 Repo 
From their local groups to their | rump srsstow 


! 





PROGR. AM 


(Subject to change at meeting of National Councillors, January 20.) 
All Sessions held in The New Willard. 


ST SESSION—Tuesday morning, January 21, at 10:30. 
prin of welcome by Hon. Charles Nagel, Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor, : 
Address by Senator George FE. Chamberlain of Oregon. 
Address by Representative Henry D, Clayton of Ala- 
bama. 

gprs to address of welcome, John H, 

iairman of Executive Committee. 

Minute s of organization meeting, 
eport of BRoard of Directors on 
and procedure in annual meeting. 

Appointment of Committee on Credentials. 

Appointment of Committee on Resolutions. 

SECOND SESSION 


Fahey, 


rules for conduct 


Tuesday afternoon, January 21, at 2:30 

Report of the Committee on Credentials. 

Report of National Council on Program and Nomi- 
nating Committee. 


1 3, saga t of the Board of Directors, 
t of the Tréasurer., 
a f the Committee on By-Laws. 
Tuesday evening, January 21, at 8:00. 
Addresses on the following subjects: 
(a) Banking and Currency Reform, Hon. Carter Glass 
of Virginia, chairman of Subcommittee of 
House Committee on Banking and Currency. 
Followed by resolution prepared by Committee 
on Resolutions, 
(b) The Consular Service, Wilbur J. Carr, Director of 
the Consular Service. 
Followed by resolution of Board of Directors. 
(c) The Place of Commercial Organizations in National 


Development, E. A. Filene, vice president In- 
ternational Congress of Chambers of Com- 
merce, Boston; Frank W. Noxon, Railway Bus!- 
Association; M. B, Trezevant, president 
American Association of Commercial Execu- 
tives, 


ness 


FOURTH SESSTON—Wednesday morning, January 22, 
at 10 o’clock, 
Consideration of special subjects submitted by a con- 
stituent member, National Councillor or the Board of 
Directors 


(a) Permanent Tariff Commission. 
(Submitted In resolutions of the Merchants’ 
Association of New York, the Manufacturers’ 
Association of Beaver County, Pennsylvania, 
the Oakland Board of Trade of Pittsburg, Pa., 
and the National Association of Tanners). 

(b) Recognition of the Republic of China, 
(Submitted in resolutions of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Portland, Oreg., and the New Se- 
attle Chamber of Commerce, Seattle, Wash.) 

(c) The Pomerene Bill (S, 6810) and other pending 
legislation affecting bills of lading, 
(Submitted in resolutions of the 
Trade of the City of Chicago,) 


Board of 


] 
| 
| 
| 





(d) The Maintenance and Extension of the Civil Serv- 
ice Law. 
(Submitted by authority of the Board of Di- 
rectors.) 
(e) The “Page Bill” (S. 3) {introduced by Mr. 
Page. “A bill to co-operate with the States in 
encouraging instruction !n agriculture, the 
trades and industries, and home economic& in 
secondary schools; in maintaining instruction 
in these vocational subjects in State normal 
schools; in maintaining extension departments 
in State colleges of agriculture and mechanic 
arts; and to appropriate money and regulate 
its expenditures,” 
(Submitted by authority of the 
rectors.) 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 22. 

No session will be held, thus giving opportunity to 
delegates, not engaged in committee work, to visit the 
Departments, which are open until 4:30, and to attend 
the White House reception. Special arrangements will 
be made for delegates desiring to visit the Department 
of State, Consular Bureau; the Department of Commerce 


Board of Dt- 


and Labor, Bureaus or Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Standards, Census, and Fisheries. 
WHITE HOUSE RECEPTION. 


President and Mrs. Taft will receive the delegates to 
the first annual meeting of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States of America and the ladies accom- 
panying them at the White House at 4 p. m. 

BANQUET—Wednesday evening, January 22, at &. 
Hon. William H. Taft, President of the United States, will 

speak. 
Relation of business to Civil Service Reform. 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot, president-emeritus, Har- 
vard, president National Civil Service Reform 
League, 
Followed by resolution of Board of Directors. 
Hon. Champ Clark, €geaker of the House. 
FIFTH SESSION—Thursday morning, January 28, at 19. 
1. Further consideration of special subjects noted under 
fourth session, 
SIXTH SESSION—Thursday afternoon, January 25, at 2:30 

Report of the Committee on Resolutions, 

Report of the Nominating Committee, 

Election of Board of Directors, 


cto TH 





+ 
+ 


ENTERTAINMENT FOR LADIES. 


Tuesday afternoon—Automobile ride, 
Wednesday morning—tTrip to Mount Vernon. 
Wednesday afternoon—Reception at White 
House. 
Wednesday evening—Announcement later. 
a 
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Present Membership of the Chamber 


Elected between April 22, 1912, and January 18, 1913. 








Organizations Affiliated . . 
Membership in Organizations 








Number of National Councilors . . .... 
Delegates to Annual Meeting . . . .... 
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AN EDITORIAL VIEWPOINT. 


This issue of The Nation’s Business, appearing at» the 
time of the first annual meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States of America, is intended to give 
an impression of the year 1912 and of its relation to the 
rapid development of the country. 


Blessings have been showered upon us; the generous 


‘lap of Nature has been filled in the fields; the riches of the 


mountains have been wrenched forth for our good; the 
waters have brought forth abundantly. The spirit of the 
people is turned toward better education. The problems 
that confront us by reason of such vast opportunities are 
merely touched upon. To adequately cover the Nation in 
all its interests would fill several times eight pages. 


At a moment when it is natural that all good citizens 
should rejoice over that which has proved to be one of the 
greatest, if not the greatest, material year in our history, 
representatives of the commercial bodies of the United 
States are gathered in Washington to confer earnestly on 
our needs and to render more permanent that union of busi- 
ness forces whose history began during the year 1912. 

The rapidity of our development, the variety and extent 
of our resources, and the very human tendency to overlook 
the essentials of permanent growth bring our men together 
to consider ways and means for making the use of our re- 
sources more efficient, for reducing waste, and for summing 
up the close relations which must exist between agriculture, 
industry, and commerce. 


The social conscience of the land is stirred as never be- 
fore with the realization that our mineral and agricultural 
and commercial resources are practically wasted unless 
hope and intelligent interest are concurrently imparted to 
the greatest single resource of all—the human being who 
gives to our country all the value that it has. 


Therefore, in the spirit which is found in those thinking 
men who have become convinced that the full destiny of this 
country is to be wrought out along lines of sympathetic co- 
operation, this issue of The Nation's Business is placed in the 
hands of delegates to the first annual meeting. It is also offer- 
ed to the editorial writers of the nation and to the commercial 
bodies scattered by thousands over our great area, whese 
activities will become better directed by a wider kifowledge 
of the Nation's resources, needs, and problems, 
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FARMING. SCIENGE 


SPREADS 


IN EVERY COUNTRY SECTION 





A Group of Statements From Many Agricultural Leaders 
As to the Greatest Advance During the 


Year of 1912. 


Such stupendous grewth and activity 
have been shown by the Department of 
Agriculture of the Feaeral government 
during the past twenty years that there 


is some danger that the activities by the | 


States or underesti- 
mated. 

Concurrently with the expansion of the 
Federal department has been similar de- 
velopment of State efforts, either 
pendently maintained by State appropria- 
tions, or by adding to funds furnished by 


may be overlooked 


the Federal government under the Mor- 
rill and Hatch acts. 
The finest of these State activities can 


be traced to the investigations of the ex- 
periment stations and agricultural and 
mechanical colleges. They seem to have 
become in recent years more keenly alive 
to the fact that investigation must lead 
to demonstration. 

The following brief notes from various 
States show how vital is now the rela- 
tionship between the farmer and the stu- 
dent: 


County Extension Work. 

1 would say that, in our judgment, the 
county agricultural representative system 
in the several counties of the State is 
fraught with more consequence than any 
Other single movement which has been 
considered during 1912 

This places a resident representative of 
the university in the respective counties 
for the purpose of aiding the farmers in 
this way to improve their methods of 
agricultural practice. The results already 


attained lead us to believe that this is 
going to be one of the most successful 
methods of extension which we have 


hitherto developed. In one of the coun- 
ties where such a man has been located 
for a single the county board 
was so enthusiastic in regard to the suc- 


season, 


cess of the work that they voluntarily 
appropriated a considerably larger sum 
of money for the work, and said to me 


that the work which had been done in 
this respect -was of incalculable benefit. 

In organizing this work, the county 
contributes one-half of the salary and 


expenses, 
balance. 
sentative 


furnishing the 
repre- 
to advise and 


the university 

While the work 
in the summer is 
aid the farmers in their actual field and 
crop operations, in the winter time the 
representative gives the agricultural 
teaching in the county training school 
for the teaching of rural teachers, hold- 
ing at the same time a poys’ short course 
in winter. In this way we’ are hoping 
to affect immediately the character of the 


of the 


teaching in our rural schools of the 
county, the students in the training 
school go immediatety Into the country 
districts in connection with their work. 


This movement, as you, of course, know, 
is rapidly spreading throughout the na- 
tion, and seems destined to revolutionize 
our present methods of carrying on ex- 
tension work. H. L. RUSSELL, 

Dean and Director of College of 
Agriculture, University of Wis- 


consin 


Agricultural Surveys. 

[I cannot indicate any single line of ag- 
ricultural discussion that is clearly and 
unmistakably more important than other 
lines for the year 1912; but, as I see it, 
the idea of agricultural and rural sur- 
veys is certainly as twmportant as any 
other subiect. now before the. rural people, 
and this idea seems to have gained wide- 
spread atteitior this year through the 
announcements of political programmes 
as Well as otherwise. The recognition of 
the importance of this line of work is, 
I think, one of the most significant ad- 
vances of the year. Such surveys have 


been in actual process here and there, 
and piece by piece, but the general un- 
derstanding of the importance of such 


investigation to tl of the State 
seems to have gained particular headway 
in this State in 1912. 
is. Hi. 

Director New York 
Agriculture at 


welfare 


BAILEY, 
State College of 
Univer- 


Cornell] 


Sextupled in Decade. 
The vear 1912 has 

State-wide awakening in 
Ohio. This is evidenced by the advance 
in price of farm real estate by the activ- 
ity of the State and private agencies in 
promoting agriculture and by the enthu- 
Siastic support given by farmers to every 
effort made to improve agriculture. i 
This revival in agriculture is shown in 
e increased attendance at the State 


been 


marked by a 
agriculture in 


t} 


Agricultural College at Columbus, in 
which the enrollment has reached nearly 
1,50, and six times as large as it was 
ten years ago, and this college, which 
formerly was one of the smallest in the 
Ohio State University, is now the largest. 
The agricultural fairs, corn shows, apple 
shows, live stock shows that have been 
held during 1 ell show the same lively 





interest in agriculture. The farmers’ 


stitutes, agricultural extension schools, 
held in the different counties and the 
néighborhood demonstrations, held by the 
different State agricultural institutions. 


have all been marked by large attendance 
of wide-awake, interested farmers. 

Ohio farmers are conservative, but thev 
have begun to see the possibilities of their 
farms, with a population of nearly 
5.000,000 within the boundaries of the 
State affording an ample market for their 
products, with a soil equal to that of any 
of the other North Central States, and 
with transportation unsurpassed by any 
other State in the union, they are begin- 
ning to awake to their own possibilities, 

HOMER C. PRICE, 
College of Agriculture, Chio 
University. 


Legumes and Corn. 
I consider the greatest agricultural ad- 
vance made in this State during the year 


own 


Dean 


Cy 


ate 


1912 is the increased use of legumes in 
connection with corn growing. The State 
made last year 44,000,000 bushels of corn. 
Ten years ago the vield was not more 
than 29,000,000 bushels of corn 
J. N. HARPER, 
Director Department of Agricul- 
ture, Clemson College, South 


Carolina. 


A Great Appropriation. 

I should say that the greatest -single 
advance made in agriculture in Massa- 
chusetts during the year 1912 was the an- 
propriation of $50,000 a year by the Legis- 
lature for the purpose of short courses 
and extension teaching by the Massachu- 


1 


setts Agricultural College, thus enabling 
the college t develop a comprehensiv: 


fystem of 
tion 


popular agricultural educa- 
throughout the commonwealth. 
KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD, 

President Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College 


Farmers and Miners. 
From my point of view, it seems to me 


that the most significant agricultural ad- 
vancement made in the State of Nevada 


for the year 1912 is the increase in the 
number of agricultural students in the 


University of Nevada to a number exceed- 
ing that in the mining school. 

When we take into consideration that 
Nevada is primarily a mining State, and 
that the majority of people of the State 
have so considered it, and that every ef- 
fort has been made to strengthen the 
work of the mining school and to adver- 
tise it, while the school of agriculture 
has received a minimum of support and 
encouragement, the increase in the num- 


inde- | 


in- | 





ber of agricultural students becomes 
strikingly significant. 
| It means that the State has reached 


that stage in its history where the people 
are beginning to realize that its future 
growth and permanent prosperity must 
rest upon the development of agricul- 
ture; it means that the brightest and 
| best equipped young men from the high 
schools of the State can see in present- 
}day agriculture, as lt Is taught in the 
agricultural college, opportunities for the 
development of their best abilities. 
GORDON H. TRUE, 
Director College of Agriculture, 
University of Nevada. 


Short-ceurse Schools. 

The greatest agricultural advancement 
made in the State of South Dakota in 
the year 1912 has been the manifestation 
of general interest in agricultural edu- 
cation, and the beginning of organized 
effort to establish agricultural field dem- 
onstration and short-course schools. 

ROBERT L, SLAGLE, 

President South Dakota State College. 


Boys Excelling Fathers. 

It is difficult to say what constitutes 
the greatest single advance made.in Geor- 
gia’s agriculture during the past year, but 
the fact that 2,500 Georgia boys produced 
more than 50 bushels of corn per acre on 
the average must not be lost sight of. 
This is three times the average yield per 
acre of corn produced in the favorable 
crop year of 1911. Since these boys are 
required to submit a most exhaustive 
lreport with their exhibit of ten ears, they 
have probably learned more about the ele- 
mentary principles of scientific agricul- 
ture and the cost of producing corn than 
has ever been known and appreciated at 
its face value by the adult farmers of 
the State. 

What a wonderful constructive army of 


agriculturists these boys represent. They 
have shown the possibilities of Georgia 
soils under skillful management. They 


have demonstrated how the youth of the 
State may be made three times as force- 
ful in adding to the wealth of the State 
as the generation which immediately pre- 
ceded them. Their example has been in- 
fectious, and they have illustrated the 
power of the trained intellect over mate- 
rial things more forcefully than has ever 
been accomplished before. They have 
shown how the capitalization of a few 
ideas as they pertain to agriculture may 
revolutionize the State’s principle indus- 
try and how through instituting a useful 
and judicious system of agricultural prac- 
tice permanent prosperity may be brought 
within the reach of every Georgia farmer. 
That the State regards their effort with 
appreciation is shown by the fact that 
nearly a thousand corn club boys, pa- 
rading the streets of rgia’s capital 
city and carrying stalks of corn, were 
greeted with continuous approbation along 
the line of march. It is a long step from 


Ge 


indifference to approval, from jeers to 
cheers, and from patronage to honor. 
ANDREW M. SOULE, 
President State College of Agri- 
culture, University of Georgia. 
Reorganization of Courses. 
After carefully considering the matter 
and consulting with the various repre- 


sentatives of our college and station, we 
believe that the most important advances 
made in agriculture in this State in 1912 
are the following: (1) The progress which 
we have made in the organization of ag- 
ricultural education through the consoli- 
dation of rural schools; (2) the extension 
of the introduction of agriculture into the 


high schools; (3) the reorganization of 
our college course with a view to pre- 
paring teachers for agricultural high 


schools; (4) the organization of a State- 
wide extension service, bringing into co- 
operation the State, national government, 
and other agencies; (5) the organization 
of citizen committees representing the dif- 
ferent counties and districts, taking part 
in the work; (6) and the practical agree- 
ment on a plan for future development. 
Briefly, I might express it in the phrase, 





ibsieen organization of agricultural and ex- 
tension education for the State of Min- 
| nesota.”’ A. F. WOODS, 
Dean and Director Department of 
j Agriculture, University of Min- 
i nesota. 
Constitutional Amendment. 
In my opinion, the greatest good that 


has been done for the agricultural inter- 


tion of the constitutional amendment 
“exempting from taxation for twenty 





years corporations organized for the sole 
} purpose of lending money on country real 
| estate situated in Louisiana at no more 
!than 6 per cent interest to the borrower, 
| with power to negotiate and handle local 
| securities.” 
Records corn clubs up to date re- 
jceived by the Extension Department of 
the Louisiana State University for 1912 
make the following fine showing for 
science in farming. 

Average yield, by government methods, 


of 


55.32 bushels per acre. 

average yield, old-time methods, 20.24 
bushels per acre. 

The average cost per bushel by the 
new methods was 39 cents. 

The average profit per acre made by 


the boys this year was $36.30. 
THOMAS D. 
Louisiana State 


BOYD, 
President Univer- 


sity. 


The Basic Industry. 


In my judgment, the greatest advance 
in agriculture in West Virginia during 
the past year has been the very general 
awakening on the part of business men 








ests of Louisiana during the current year 
is the adoption at the last general elec- | 


—— 


| its welfare is of at least equal importance, 
and probably of more importance to the 
general prosperity of the State than 
manufactures and mining. Business or- 
ganizations, such as the State Bankers’ 
Association and State Board of Trade, 
are taking an active interest in this mat- 
ter, and numerous local Boards of Trade 
and Chambers of Commerce are interest- 
ing themselves in local agricultural de- 
velopment, and particularly in the mat- 
ter of employing county agricultural ex- 
perts. Although this may not be con- 
sidered an actual advance in the agricul- 
ture of the State, this general awaken- 
ing to the importance of agricultural de- 
velopment is the most significant move- 
ment in connection with agriculture of 
the year, and is fraught with greater 
consequences than would be the increase 
in any particular crop. 

In crop production, the greatest ad- 
vance has probably been in the yield of 
corn. The report of the Bureau of Sta- 


tistics of November 1, 1912, shows an 
average yield per acre of corn of 33.8 
bushels, as against 27.7 for the previous 


The quality is rated at 92, as 
against 8 for the previous ten years. 
The total production is estimated at 24,- 
370,000 bushels, as against 18,170,000 bushels 


ten years. 


for 1911. Although the past season has 
| been the most favorable for corn pro- 
duction in a great many years, never- 


theless this is a remarkable increase, and 
is the largest yleld per acre which has 
been secured in any year up to 1912. This 
is partly due to the season, but to a large 
extent it is due to the better selection 
of seed and better culture and the grow- 


ing influence of the boys’ corn clubs. 
Potatoes, hay and other crops have also 
shown a marked increase during the past 
year, due to the favorable season, 
E. D. SANDERSON, 
Director College of Agriculture, 
West Virginia University, 
Farmers’ Mutual Benefit. 
| will say that the greatest advance 


made in Maine for the year 1912 is in bet- 
ter organization and more harmonious 
co-operation than we have ever had be- 
fore. The farming interests of the State 
realize the importance of getting together 
and of working for mutual benefit. 


There has been considerable advance, 
also, in the matter of agricultural edu- 
cation in the secondary schools. This 
advance is not as rapid as the people 
would like to have it, because of the 
difficulty in securing properly trained 
teachers. ROBERT J. ALEY, 


President University of Maine. 


, 
Oregon’s Great Output. 

Dr. James Withycombe, director of the 
Oregon Experimental Station, estimates 
the value of Oregon's soil products, &c., 
for 1912 at $126,764,049. In detail, this esti- 








mate follows: 
Value. 

Wheat, 21,092,274 bushels........ «+ $15,819,205 
Oats, 14,744,046 bushels............ 5,602,737 
Barley, 4,439,374 bushels........... 2,663,624 
Clover seed, 125,000 bushels...... 1,050,000 
Potatoes, 8,751,685 bushels....... - 3,500,674 
| Hay, eee MEN. ckacnesacdapaaan 12,367,809 
LT is ee eee s isatens 6,750,000 
Vegetables eid’ eabeebeareeene 5,250,000 | 
FeOMG, S5008 DOCS ss .ic ck. icdcseenecs 3,750, 000 
Miscellaneous productS.........6. 9,500,000 
) Dairy Ee incocsubeesbcdiaesae 16,750,000 
1 Wool, 17,500,000 pounds............. 2,850,000 
| Mohair, 1,250,000 pounds..... pica eahe 375,000 
| RI ce ones trees erdevecese 135,000 
EBVO BIGCK. <6c.ssccesenns seeeesees 33,150,000 

APE Soo ak < dee bes cehenetasuseeune $126,764, 049 


Boys and Girls Working. 

The greatest advance made in agricul- 
ture in our State during the year 1912 was 
the organization of 11,000 boys in the corn 
clubs and 3,000 girls in canning clubs, 
the work of the college extension depart- 
ment, and of farm demonstration. 

CHARLES C. THACH, 
President Alabama Polytechnic In- 


stitute. 

* . — 

A Resident Specialist. 
Early in the year the farmers of 
DeKalb County arranged a fund of 


$10,000 a year with which to employ and 
pay the expenses of a resident specialist 
in agriculture. They employed for the 
purpose one of the leading younger men 
in our experiment station. 

The incident is unique in that 
pulse arose spontaneously among the 
farmers themselves, with no _ outside 
stimulus, guidance, or assistance. They 
employed this officer exactly the same as 
any company would employ a specialist 
or a consulting lawyer. The men to be 
benefited are paying the bills themselves. 
There is no element of patronage about 
it, but it is strictly a business proposition 
from first to last. 

Although the specialist has been but a 


the im- 


few months upon the ground, he has 
made a deep impression upon the agri- 
cultural people of the county, showing 
that the effect of the movement is cer- 


tain to be far-reaching and  rofound. 
This I regard as the cleanést and most 
progressive step along agricultural lines 


during the past year. 
E. DAVENPORT. 
Dean and Director Agriéultural Ex- 
periment Station, University of 
Illinois, 


A Modern Market. 


Of course you know 


that the State of 
Rhode Island is not largely an agri- 
cultural State, and, consequently, it is 


not probable that any startling advance 
would be made during the year 1912. 

The most important that I 
know is the effort now being made to 
establish a proper and suitable modern 
market in the city of Providence for 
the market gardeners of the State. This 
movement has large and influential in- 
terests behind it, and, although it is still 


movement 


in the doubtful stage, it seems to me 
| there can be but one outcome, i. e., the 
final establishment of suitable quarters. 


' HOWARD EDWARDS, 
President Rhode Island State College. 


Irrigation and Dry Farming. 


Probably the greatest advancement in 
irrigation farming has come through the 
development of pumping projects in cer- 
tain localities which have abundant water 


at a depth of twenty-five to seventy- 
five feet. Studies of the duty of water 
are making it possible to reduce the 


amount applied per acre, and mechanical 
improvements in pumps and crude oil 
engines have reduced the cost of lifting 
























and publicists to the fact that agriculture|the water. With regard to those irri- 
is one of our basic industries, and that] gation projects which call for construc- 
(From Bradstreet’s.) 
AGRICULTURAL YIELDS. 
Yields, Change 
1973. fr eri. 
I NINN Sloe eS oak wing Willa lage eral Mid ple a Oe eR Uwe eee 3,124,746,000 — 33 { 
SES PRINS 6645 s'55. 4s bee OSEOR Dan aw Ek owe 399,919,000 an ; “24 
Spring wheat, bushels............. ‘ one 348,000 CRG Sc a Se 
Total wheat, bushels........ bs die win wah eb ee ee 6 a6 730,267,000 RAG: 2x 17.6 
Cees ROME ics sa tu Cea Wed eeaee wae ae oees eooees 1,418,337,000 iG.«... B68 
Seer a ee NROREID sg x'b'e:5 WAG 463 W's’ ka SEER Cowes * 23,824,000 Inc..... 39:3 
RO Ree we eeerseces P5662 aes 35,664,000 BMC..c05 7.6 
Buckwheat, bushels........ reer Tees rere 19,249,000 [inG.. 3. 3 SF 
Total six cereals. ........scccccecs alvuMintiae xc 5,552,087,.000  Inc..... 29.5 
Ro eee eee ee eee ee eee 28,078,000 Inc..... 44.9 
Potatoes, Hushels...cccccccrvecss ee ee TrltTTT 420,647,000 inc..... 48.3 
| Tay, ES oo std. Go elon, wae ale oe oes elke bo Lee o's 72,691,000 ine..... 32.3 
a MORI s SO MIIED ss 6c s 6 es ae hb 8 dae ose ° bie 0.4,0ss 2,855,000 Gass We 
Den: NOIR S & ius 5 66a olan A OE tee Ses emabe ee ee 25,054,000 i, a: 34 
COstOn, GOMMCTCIAL CFO, PAIGE. 6... kc cacecssoeias 14,500,000 IOC. 00 Ae 
Mumar. BOSC BGG CANG, TOME. oo.ccc bck secs dbeccccnce 1,835,000 Pisa See 
AGRICULTURAL VALUES. 
Value, Change 
- : 1912. from 1911. 
SITE), wns Sonth Aie A te ms oe Misa Wes wR Rie ec ae ee oe $1,520,454,000 Dec.... 2.9 
SS Us 6S cba nee cased was cas A he aire oes ee 323,572,000 oe 14.6 
Spring wheat...... dnevsaeve Se tarnieen 16 S65 doe 8 8 231,708,000 ry Se 
| a COO COESOererenesseceneces os 550,280,000 (ie 2 
PEO seb on ades cea ® (wesdengeses 3.0 660048 6460550 040% 452,469,000 (ef 
ROY . 5 sece canbe’ Sa kaweunse S0essedee §6b0éae one 112,957,000 a. eee 
Oxi ¢.0eb st nee e ue 644204568 $2 0 60008 44a el i obb cu ose 23,636,000 SO eee | 
Buckwheat....... 04454065 804006 ha 6 ON 06040406000 0 te 12,720,000 BMOCs. ss a 
Total six cereals........ 516,000 i ee 9 
yo, eer See ‘ 102,900 WOC,...s. B.7 
ee en ee ° ; ),000 DOO. 4... ae 
RT cine ik b WAlSa 0b b ha.e Ob bem a Re one ale wer Tes Cee ; $56,695,000 | ee 
IND o's ins wie, nish 6 ws RO Oe retL oer rr rrr - 104,063,000 Sree 
EN. tebe nee adn o's € 6 Eeae 030s 04% ee ree eee oe 23.423,000 eee 
Cotton, including seed......... . err e sie te @ 960,000,000 ee 2.4 
Total ADOve. . venmcoviescwccevec.c one ie aNiee.ecee ate . $4,866,449,000 
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tion of large dams, or great canals, and 
consequently for large expenditure of out- 


side capital, I beljeve there has been 
not onlv in New Mexico but through- 
out the West a decided quickening of 
the conscience. [I think I can see a 


greater inclination the part of the 
promoters of such enterprises to be sure 
of the merit of the project before invit- 
ing capital to take hold of it. This, 
of course, is a matter of good business 
sense as well as business ethics. 

The dry farming districts have been 
facing the problem pf farm management 
as well as the problem of crop produc- 
tion. Perhaps the greatest advances 
during the past year have been along 
the former lines. The dry farmers are 
being convinced of the profitableness 
of feeding their productions on the tarm, 
and marketing meat or dairy products 
rather than grain. There, has been a 
decided increase in dairying. 

W. E. GARRISON, 

Mexico College of Ag- 
Mechanic Arts. 


on 


President New 
riculture and 


Growing Apples and Seeds. 


During the vear this State planted 
about 50,000 acres of orchards of 
various kinds, particularly apples, 
planted about 60,000 acres of orchards 
of various’ kinds, particularly apples, 
and [I am not sure that this is the 


greatest advance, since much of this land 
is not particularly well adapted for cr- 
charding, and we are anticipating some- 
thing of a setback,in this business. An- 
other great advande that has been made 
has been along & line of dairying. 
There has been imported into this 
State from the East, particularly from 
Wisconsin, approximately 3,000 head of 
improved dairy cattle during the year, 
dairying and swine raising being the 
two lines of advancement that gives 
promise of the greatest returns for the 
future, I think, in this State. In addi- 
tion of this, the attention of seedsmen 
throughout the entire country has been 
turned to this State through the growth 


here during the past year of very high- 
class seeds of several varieties for the 
seed houses of the East. In one section 
of the State there was raised about 
6,000 acres of garden pea seed. A con- 
tract has already been let for next year 
for upward of 18,000 acres. There is also 
a very lively interest in the growing of | 
all the other varieties of seeds, particu- 
larly the clovers, alfalfa, and the gar- 
den seeds. These, I think, are the prin- 
cipal lines of advance that have been 


this State agriculturally during 

W. L. CARLYLE., 

Director College of Uni- 
versity of Idaho. 


made in 
te past year. 
Agriculture, 


Silos on Iowa Farms. 


Of marked significance, and tending 
strongly toward a better agriculture, 1s 
the strong and rapidly growing sentiment 
in favor of agricultural extension, of ag- 
ricultural training in the public schools, 
the consolidation of the rural schools, 
the improvement of social and religious 
life in rural communities, the develop- 
ment of a system of permanent road 
building in the State, and the interest 
aroused in a_ better system of rural 
credit that will stimulate ownership and 
improvement of farm lands, and 
in rural homes and rural institutions. 


Marked advance has been made _ in 
seed selection and crop improvement, in 
cultivation and rotation. Greater efforts 
have been put forth more fuily to stock 
the farms of the State with a _ better 
tvpe of domestic animals, thus insuring 
a better balanced and more permanent 
agriculture. The rapid extension of the 
use of the silo has been an important 
factor in this advance. The silo will 


nearly double the stock catrying capac- 
ity of the average Iowa farm and in- 
sure a system that will contribute to 
conservation and restoration of soil fer- 
tility. C.28. CURTISS, 
Dean Iowa State College. 


California Recognized. 
I should say the 
1912 consisted in 


greatest advance in 
the increased recog- 
nition of the value of good California 
farming lands for their producing ca- 
pacity and for their desirability as in- 
vestments. BE. J. WICKSON. 
Dean, College of Agriculture, Univer- 
sity of California, 


Using Less Water. 
probability, 


single 


In all 


est 


however, the great- 
made in Utah agri- 
culture during the year 1912 is the more 
thorough appreciation of the fact that 


advance 


| profitable, and in many cases maximum 
| Vields of crops, may be obtained with the 


much less 
ordinarily 


use of very 
than has 


irrigation 
been 


water 
used in this 


|; and the surrounding States in the past. 


Season. 


nis land. 
1.4 jinto practice among tbe farmers of 


In Utah the rainfall is low and crops 
must be grown, therefore, by dry farm- 
ing or by irrigation. Dry farming is a 
system of agriculture which, by special 
tillage methods, conserves the small 
rainfall in the soil so that it can be 
used by the plants during the growing 
We are now understanding, as 
never before, that the amount of water 
used on the irrigated lands becomes 
smaller and smaller as the natural rain- 
fall is more carefully stored in the soil. 
That is, irrigation is simply supple- 
mentary to the natural precipitation. 

The understanding of this principle is 
increasing very largely the area that 
may be reclaimed by irrigation by per- 
mitting a given quantity of water to 
cover properly a much larger area of 
This thought, which is crystalizing 





pride | 








Utah, probably is the 
single advance made in l 
during 1912. 

JOHN A. 
President Agricultural Co 


most notable 
Ttah agriculture 


WIDTSOE, 
lege of Utah. 


Rice Crop Short. 


We operate 


of Louisiana, Texas and 


extensively in 


the States 


Arkansas, and 


our statistics are gathered through the 


medium of our own men, 
and who must know wh 
what the yield is per 
conditions 
der that we 


may buy 


respect to supply and demand. 


the 
our 


considering 
this source 
as follows: 


reports 
estimate 


Louisiana 
l'exas 
Arkansas 


Less ‘‘seed’’ for 1913 crop bags. 


In addition 


acre, 
surrounding the 
intelligently 





who buy for us 
the rice is, 
and other 
crop, in or- 
with 
And after 
gathered from 
of the crop is 


ere 


4-bushel 
bags. 

2,505,563 

2,283,691 


792,210 


, 168,843 


5,581,464 


there will be used by 


brewers from domestic crop for 
brewing purposes the equivalent 


OL WARS TOUBD..0..ccrccccccsccces 
Leaving net bags for the gr 
cery trade of the United State 
and Porte Rico.........scccceces 


FRANK A. ¢ 


. 300,000 

. 500,000 80 0m 
>» 

Ss 

= 4,781,464 
tODCHAUX, 


New Orleans, La. 


Work of Children. 


I am inclosing a brief 


Boys and Girls’ Club wor 


sider the greatest single 
in agriculture in 
year 1912. 


this State 


history of the 
k, which I con- 
advance made 
during the 


Total number enrolled during the year—2,850, 


CORN 
Number of active members in t 
Number reporting—361. 
Number of complete reports 
Number of incomplete reports 


CLUB, 


he Corn Club—1,@2. 


one 
wid, 


89. 


Total number of bushels, as per reports—13,598. 


Average yield per acre—4%2 bi 

Average cost per bushel—Stic. 

Average profit per 
COTTON CLU 


acre—$21.75. 


ishels. 


B. 
Cotton Club—213, 


Number of active members in the 
Number reporting—62. 
Number of complete reports-—57. 


Number of incomplete reports 


Total number of pounds, as per reports-—68,262 


Average yield per acre-1,1974 
Average cost per acre—$23.39. 
Average profit per acre—$28.38, 
CANNING 
Number of active 
Number reporting—189. 
Number of complete reports—1 
Number of incomplete reports- 
Average value of products on 





pounds, 


CLUB. 
members in Canning Club—364. 


42. 


47. 
1-10 acre—$2),44, 


Average cost per 1-10 acre—$.01, 
Average profit on 1-10 acre—$i2.08, 
Cc. F. ADAMS, 
Dean College of Agriculture, Uni- 


versity of Arkansas. 


MEAT FIGURES FOR 1912. 


A synopsis of the offici:z 


to the National Provisioner follows: 
ceipts of meat animals at éight centers | bandry. 





for the year, with totals compared to} 
1911, were reported as follows: 
Cattle. Calves, Hogs Sheep 

Chicago...... 2,652,342 505,401 7,186,967 £055,546 
Kansas City. 1,943,390 203,834 2,523,331 2,133,976 
Omaha....... 1,017,195 as 2,886,244 2,950 507 
St. Louis..... 1,199,901 coe 2,529, 897 1,630,609 
St. Joseph... 450,985 43,487 1,969,933 728,852 
Sioux City... 404 672 26,086 1,697 ,788 206,517 
St. Paul..... 393,059 130,708 g 665 627 973 | 
Fort Worth.. 778,951 263,953 283,914 
Total, 1912... 8,840,445 1,173,484 20,150,404 14 O17 894 
Total, 1911... 9,319,949 1,107,889 20,482,748 13,708,027 


Slaughters of meat 


animals 


al reports made 
Re- 








at eight 


centers during 1912 was as follows, with 






totals compared with 191 
Cattle. Calves. 
Chicago...... 1,681,136 482,932 
Kansas City. 1,060,262 152,397 
Omaha....... 577 138 
St. Louis .. 883,497 aie 
St. Joseph... 207 877 33,986 
Sioux City.... 14,293 24,354 
St. Paul...... 123,118 107 442 
Fort Worth.. 425,289 185,920 
Total, 1912... 5,203,610 987,011 
Total, 1911... 5,490,811 959,118 





ze 

Hogs Sheep. 
4,880,873 
. 1,611,651 
2,479,370 1,572,177 
1,850,984 933,924 
1,802,601 561,089 
1,175,496 171,516 
758,532 197 ,340 
354,406 172,948 
16,450,445 10,101,518 


17,074,534 9,226,168 


EXPECTED DECLINE 


IN C 


OTTON CROP 


The following shows the government's 
crop estimate compared with the Census 


Bureau's total 


linters and the total 


ginning figures, 
commercial 


including 
crop 


on the movement marketed for the year 


including linters: 








Bales. Bales. Bales 
OUEPED o0060e0rennee (ce ussbipdass.  wertoanae ; 
Wil-1Z ..e. 13,885,000 16, 109,000 16,138,000 
1910-11 11,426,000 11,986,000 12,120,000 
1909-10 seeeee «11,088,000 10,386,000 =: 10,610,000 
TEE owes cone ceusancss 12,920,000 13,432,000 13,825,000 
RUE» dWisgevenesaee’s 11,678,000 11,326,000 11,572,000 
1906-07 2,546,000 13,306,000 13,511,000 
1905-06 10, 168,000 10,726,000 11,346,000 
World's Cotton Crops. 

The following shows the world’s last 

three cotton crops, as compiled from 


statistics furnished to the United States 


Census Bureau: 
to 500 pounds net each, 
without letters: 










191}. 
United States » + «15,546,000 
British India ++. 2,514,000 
EQsTt  ccoccccces +++ 1,450,000 
Russia ....... -» 1,200,000 
Chime  a.vccccs + 625,000 
EEE scaevesenidcnes<e 320,000 
PRG. cbeccsctecditccces 128,005 
Turkey 124,000 
Mexico 100,00) 
Persia- 80,000 
Other countries ...... 210,000 


Total scereeseveesees22,20%,000 


The bales are reduced 


and are given 


1910, 1909, 
11,483,000 9,863,000 
3,082,000 3,774;000 
1,506,000 911, 000 
900,000 720,000 
775,000 600,000 
310,009 = 360,00 
128,000 107,000 
105,000 32,000 
135,009 125,000 
92,000 90,000 
195,000 195, 000 
18,711,000 16,777,000 


+ (SECRETARY WILSON HAS HAD 


RECORD SERVICE IN CABINE! 


Head of Agricultural Department Proud of Development of 
That Branch Under His Administration—Has 
Had Long Public Life. 


On March 4 James Wilson will have served as Secretary of nro : re 
His annual report to the President contains a comprehet 
shows that the department has so 
sed from approxi 





sixteen years. 
retrospect of his administration, and 
during that time that the appropriations have inerea 


oped aye 
. , $22,000,000, 
$1,000,000, exclusive of agricultural college funds, to upward of § meme 
id department of the g 


hardly more than a subordinate bureau to a great 
ment, with world-wide ramifications. aa 

In speaking of his work, Mr. Wilson expressed his ent aay in th 
work done during his administration along several important - $; 
them the combat with the boll weevil, which has done so much damage 
The campaign in this direction led to instructing the 


of his farm, with the resuft that the South 


cotton crop. 
farmer how to make the most 


adicati he fe, 
longer a one-crop country. Later came the work of eradicating the I 
\ 164,000 square milk 


and in this work the department has cleaned up wags 
Wilson was particularly enthusiastic concerning the work of L r. Knapp 
ganizing boys and interesting them in farming, and then organizing the 


for the purpose of teaching them better ways of keeping a home cle 
comfortable and attractive, and t 


o teach them to can fruit for wintet 
In his report to the President, 


the Secretary of this wonderfully « 
department shows that 1912 has been the most productive of all years 
quote from his report as follows: 
; The total crop value is so far above that of 1911 and of any pepeeatcs 
that the total production of farm wealth is the highest al ete by halt 
lion dollars. Based on the census items of wealth production on fa 
grand total for 1912 is estimated to be $9,552,000,000. ae ” 
During the last sixteen years the farmer has steadily degre iaiagcer siptoah 
production year by year, with the exception of 1911, when the waine -d 
from that of the preceding year. If the wealth produced on fa rms in 1899 
garded as 100, the wealth produced sixteen yea's ago, or - sigpc is napeer 
by 84, and the wealth produced in pected insmod During the sixteen yea! 
armers’ wei syroduction increased 141 per cent. . 
wa shee sinha hnih on farms during the last sixteen years reache 
grand total of more than $105,000,000,000. This stream of wealth has l 
out of the farmers’ horn of plenty, and in sixteen years has equaled about 
quarters of the present national wealth. 
Foreign Trade in Farm Products. 
Over a billion dollars is for the fourth time the value 


of 


the 


expo! 


farm products. They are sufficient to pay the expenses of the National 

. i 3 ac o j € 7 rhe hea 
ernment. The billion-dollar mark was first reached in 1907, when thi 
of the agricultural exports amounted to $1,054,000.000. That amount } 


since been equaled, but the exports of 1908 and 1911 exceeded a billion 


in value, and in 1912 the amount fell short of the record exports b 
$4,000,000. 

Cotton is the great mainstay of the export trade and marked 
Apples are supporting an increased export trad 


fresh apples being 


mncrease¢ 


exports is conspicuous. ; 
jnow amounts to about $10,000,000, both dried and 
i Prunes are a fruit that has reversed the tide of international trade, and 





jare in the same class. 
To the list of commodities whose exports are increasing and are 
to that average, may be 
cottonseed-oil 


>} 


IDO 
average of ten years, 1900 to 1909, or very close 
glucose and grape sugar, hops, corn-oll cake, cake and oj 
meal, flaxseed oil cake and oil cake meal, cottonseed oil, linseed oil, 


seed, tobacco, and the four vegetables—beans, peas, onions, and potatos 


riceé 


Exports of Beef Fall. 
Beef and its products have gone into a sorry decline in the export 
. : ; Say - rj yr aoc ig indicate } 
but wheat flour stil] maintains a high relative showing, as is indicated } 
comparison with 100 standing for the annual] average of the ten yveurs, 


1909, and has steadily increased in exports during the last three years 


Packing-house products have declined in value of exports since 1906, 
they reached the high value of $208,000,000. and have declined still n 
in quantity because of the increasing prices, but the value of pac king 
'exports has increased since 1910, and reached the amount of 3164, 00( 
11912. Although the exports of grain and grain products are now belo. 
|maximum amounts of the values of some years ago, the value of thes 


ports in 1912 was $1238,000,000. fe 
The balance of trade in favor of exports of farm products was S273. 
in 1912. The favorable balance has been declining since 1908 for the reason 
the imports have increased faster than exports. 
The various forest products exported in 1912 were value 
the imports at $173,000,000. 


$10S,900,' 


at 


Farmers’ Institutes. 
The work of the department in aid of farmers’ institutes has continued 


the direction of the Office of Experiment Stations. Reports received fron 
several States show that 5,663 regular institutes were held in forty States 
total number of sessions was 15,965 with a total attendance of 2,272,14 I 


estimated itthat complete reports from all States would show over 19,000 sess 
of regular institutes with a total attendance of over 2,500,000. The rep: 
hand show that the special institutes aggregated an attendance of 1,385 
making the entire attendance at institute meetings of all kinds nearly 4,( 
an increase of over 360,000 over the figures for last year. 
Progress of the Soil Survey. 

The work of the Bureau of Soils has been vigorously prosecuted ¢ 
the last year. The soil survey work has been carried on in eighty 
tributed through twenty-eight States. 


areas 


There have been surveyed during the year 31,304 square miles, « 
034,560 acres, on the detail scale of one mile to the inch, and 149,819 
mniles, or 95,878,400 acres, on the reconnoissance scale of four miles to t 
The reconnoissance work has been mainly in the Great Plains region 

More and more active interest is being taken in the soil survey, 
number of States, in addition to those which were reported last vear 


started active co-operation work with the bureau, in order that the p 
the survey within their borders may be hastened for the benefit of their pe 


rogr 


The Agricultural Colleges and Schools. 
The faith of the people of the United States in agricultural 
coming each year more apparent in the better support given to 


education 
the ag 


colleges, in the establishment of additional agricultural courses in uni. 
and colleges of private foundation, in the increasing number of States giv 
financial aid to secondary instruction in agriculture, in the attention give 
the training of teachers of agriculture for secondary and elementary scl 
in the large attendance of students at all sorts of colleges and schools in w 
agriculture is well taught, and in the great popularity of certain forms o 
mentary instruction in agriculture, such as children’s gardens in citi 


corn clubs, girls’ garden and canning clubs, agricultural 
work. 

According to 1 
and compared with a similar list published in 


and other juvenile 





a list published April 30 by the Office of 


h i Experiment Stat 
May, 1810, 


the number of 


Brant colleges giving instruction in agriculture has increased from 

j and the number of privately endowed colleges from 24 to 42. Columbia 

j versity has established short courses and extension work in agriculture 
Syracuse University has added colleges of agriculture and forestry. Pract 

all of the State colleges for women in the South now maintain courses in ag 
culture, giving attention particularly to gardening, floriculture, and poultry hus 





| Agriculture in Secondary Schools. 

| Among secondary schools there are now 78 special agricultural schools, 28 
;compared with 58 in 1910, and 289 publie high schools receiving State aid r 
; courses in_ agriculture, whereas in 1910 there were 28. Minnesota alone 5 
giving $125,000 a year to stimulate the introduction of agriculture, home eco0- 


nomics, and farm mechanics into public high schools, 30 of these schools rece 
ing $2,500 a year each and 50 schools receiving $1,000 each. Kansas, Loui 
| Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, New York, North Carolina Virginia 

;}and Wisconsin are the other States that appropriate funds for this 
Of public high schools teaching agriculture without State aid num 
| has increased from 432 in 1910 to over 1,600 in 1912, and of State and county no 








mal schools which are giving their students some instruction in agriculture t 
number has increased from 156 to 196. 

100 These are all institutions for white students. In addition, there are ov‘ 
of i ny ; 


secondary schools for negroes, 16 special 
and 112 schools for Indians, all of which are 
ture. 


elementary schools for negroes 
giving some instruction in ag 

















, rhe total number of institutions listed in 1910 as having students in agricul 
eo was 863, while at the present time there are 2,575, an inc ease of 1,712 insti- 
tutions, or nearly 200 per cent, in two years. 
ee ae = ——- “ 

PECAN DEVELOPMENT. 
Large increase in the orchard area, a growing demand for the best 
trees for planting, a lively interest in the pecan as an investment, and a 


great increase in the number of inquiries for 
ture, particularly the pecan ih the South, prominent features of the 
industry for the year 1912.¢ All of these features are receiving increased 
attention from widely separated sections, both North and West while 
the Central and New England States furnish a full quota otiewtai the 
National Nut Growers’ Conventi ] 


information about nut cul- 
are 


On at Mobile Ala., late in 1911, the plant- 
Ing season opened early and the supply of available trees was exhausted 
long before the planting period was passed. The bulk of this planting 


was in South Georgia, Lower Alabama, and West Florida, Statistics rath- 
ered from the leading nut nurserymen showed sales of oven half o mitten 
trees, and as the present custom allows but twenty trees to the acre ‘tt 
is readily seen that fully 25,000 acres of new orcharde wae set during 
the season, as the trees sold by smaller nurseries, and not included in the 
statictics gathered, would doubtless provide for replants and the general 
domestic planting not classified with commercial orchards. Sache ‘Miake 
set to pecans Is considered worth $100, therefore it is evident that two and 
a half million dollars were added to the permanent property value of this 
territory. There !s reason to believe that the past season's additions to 
the orchard area will bring the present total up to approximately 100,000 
acres. This includes simply the commercial orchards, practically all of 
which have been planted during the past elght years, 

An interesting development in the general situation ts the steady ad- 
vance in the price in the common seedling pecans which has taken place 
since the improved varieties came into notice, The Texas crop which 
was bought up by local merchants at prices ranging from five to 
eight cents a pound ten years ago, is now in demand at fully double 
those figures. During this same period the importations of nuts have 
regularly and rapidly increased, Although the California production of 
walnuts has doubled during the past ten years, the importations for the 
same period have trebled, All this shows such an increasing demand for 
nuts that it seems improbable that any over-production can possibly occur 
within the next twenty-five years, if ever, because the actual food te 
of nuts Is now being geenetally recognized, J. F, WiLaos. on 

Editer The Nut Grower, Wayeross, Ga, 
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Ht ailroa xpvendit THE COMPLETED ROOSEVELT DAM tion 
‘ie : ailro 
te 
} Bi : e ee re 
ie ie e Past Five I t Since 1897 
| Years of 1 owes 97 FNP 
, _ a avy? . 4 ° ‘ 
t p “ie “us 7 oe , § < yished in th 
| ; The statistics compiled from official source aaa sg SS ic 
JAMES J. HILL, 1907, Age Gazette in its issue of December 25, Show hich one cs is 80 ; Statistic: 
‘. F : P , - 1 1 n which as small a raliro. 
; Th i i j iti teen years, namely, to 1897, to find a year in W 
| = —- must have, as rapidly as it can be built, additional ss oailt ages: Pigg 7 tO nas to go back six years, namely, to 100 Busi 
rac “ne terminal facilities, of which it stands in such need to-day. was or in which as large a number of locomotives and as large a 1 , 
; fr) practical man would accept a contract for furnishing the facili- freight cars were ordered. The marked increase in nee ity 
i i iti ; . +1. . . ae . is S J r > fact that betwee 
ties a including additional equipment and terminal facili- lines during the last part of 1912 is shown py . ee 
) . ‘ . a “mes as many freight cars were actually Du! ~ppilapcclltiag 
| me - oo $75,000 per mile. The question of terminals alone is — times - many ireig : ars Were acta 11a than in 1911 
wees . i hird more locomotives were <« ally t 2 
ig a chi Ha—porsen now in use were acquired when property The official figures compiled by the Railway Age Gazette for t [LLIO! 
i was cheap, a Sas . eR : es | nlnetire: 
ti t ae cae ae enlarged only by heavy outlay. In many cities of railroad receiverships, the number of railroa! foreclosure sali 
vw S . ° . . . Dd a ae > ’ 
is not even a question of cost, since the area necessary to handle rail- cmount of block signal mileage, all give indications of the same cond: 
= business properly is not to be had at any price; does not exist are illustrated by the extraordinary small amount of tg road m 
i i i : ery heavv orders for new equipment, namely, that cap! 
vee ae oo ye esc prelignsamyenionant located, unless the _ ot neg’ Goes extererioes cal aan the prosperity ot the last j cultiva 
usiness o go into new Te é : es ane ; , ae 
would =~ unt to $5 pep ¢ make room. The new work, then, 1912 is taxing existing railroad facilities heavily. rtant 
aa i. : : fon 4 — i neariy * 
f $1,100 00 0 $5,500,000,000 in round numbers, or a yearly average Notwithstanding the fact that I9I1I was considered a very exes 
0 ’ 000,000. year for railroad building, there was 3,006 miles of new first track : 
[Eextract from letter of James J. Hill to John A. Jobnson, Governor of while in 1gi2 there was. only 2,997 miles, built. The ome ce ; } < 
Minnesota, January 14, 1907.1 was built in forty-one States, no new mileage at all being built ) } . Nev 
ae eo : five States. The largest mileage was built in North Dakota, 
Nhe steam . , a 347 miles of first track was built, with Texas second, in which 33¢ 1910 wa 
r 1« steam 1 tL W vs of the United States are required each year to report built, A detailed list oft the mileage built in I9Q12 and Igitt b -estment 
~ m _— tat \ Imecerce Commission thy amounts expe nded by them as} follows: wnea 
investment in (1) new road and equipment, and [23> additions and better- UNITED STATES. . en 
ment » existing road and equipment [hese amounts are carried to the TABLE SHOWING MILEAGE OF NEW FIRST TRACK BUILT IN 192, CLASSIET : der ¢ 

1 property account in the balance shect and are shown there as capital assets. No. of Cos. No, of Cos. om 1 
—— oe 5 mmission has required this report since July 1, 1907, the} building 1912, building. ted 
i record of the five fiscal \ rs ended Ju 2 : Jah! ss Aelia sd. nricas xs tcersecaeeenns 2 18,50 ! 

‘ ¥ cosh “ : a yews ended June 30, 1912, 1S NOW available Re cd crccvecs cabiesesnce® — : ] ‘ 

' As a result of the compilation of investments 1 road and equipment made} Pete g eS cx, < ou ewniv viens ; 2 105.38 1 

: f 1 ze railways of the United States, the Bureau of Railway Economics | me gl sah ee ee rap A 
able to present herewith,a more defimite statement regarding recent invest- ot gia eS ae <a : , 
i ee eee has yet been possible to make. The state- Co SE GE ees Se : 81.90 ' 
Tt nt cov all railways having annual gross earnings of $1,000,000 and over. aarti: <ccagstaasuacensacks 52.75 . 1 at 
S¢ - ‘ ; aor aho 5 105,03 
he 5 in numt were operating 220,000 miles of line on June 30, a SCRA aE she ‘ “er | 
[2 t } + 7 } , - . 4 | , = ned i) Seen eae etre ‘ ] 24.9 
a ‘90 per cent of the stean railway mileage of the country. It is WeMBLONN. > ccsexaatcooraan 8.00 a the G 
robabie ft the expenditures of these railways for road and equipment repre- lowa 1 87.54 xn ? 
ent a great ITOPO!I n tha go per cent of the expe nditures of ll rai ‘ Pate One of the great enterprises t b » . PE OOORR i ois odwas sncnerceeaatonas® 92.46 7 
5 | U 1 Lituy all railways for I « to be credited to the Reclamation Service. Th ; : 3 ust! n 
d nd eqauinment 1 - »oint out just hi vo : as ° e present moment is a proper one to oe A RET heer 4 9.63 7 . 
ad and equipment, sinc irg s are better able to make extensions I J what the Reclamation Service has accomplished. The details follow: ' tet ee te ese ok AG 89.00 
n improve than the smaller and gener lly weaker roads The act of Congress a z = ae PE b 0 
i al generally yveaker ad ! a ngress approved June 17,} NET repre Arr i car ae i = : faine. vateceeanms sin eeaene 2 4 
In ordance with tl Jaccifcation*® geo : 1902. knox =o dtp X ET INVESTMENT IN RECLAMATION PROJECTS TO JUNE 30, 1912 Maryland..... : 1 wo t 
, , 1 1 — fee eee cee ae : 7 ; ne ae Ls reclamation act, Cc MasSSachusett......ccccsececeessres on 
a scribed by te 7 rstate Commerce General expenditures 46. 702.000 6 created a fund for the reclamation of { teats Project. Net invest- ROG Ga coivciiy kone ancee’ cca 2 7m) cs : anys 
omission allways report their; ari Ons PATRON op acs na Sisanuanvans sas 4 47. & +) (on juvaae 
yn, the railway) report their; arid lands from the moneys received ; Arizona i Pe ee ah Salt River _ men ~ I ta ae ates, but 
investment in road and equipment un Pot 27 980 678.000 mw.0 : s | Arizona-Californi; yo ee eT ni SEG os oic-s cls aes Oe wi’ $9,641,595.53 lississippi tas eit a : : ) ’ 
rag es ane 4 ch ht ‘ ; from the sale of public lands in certain |California E eoctaeass oe ikea wey MERERRRAD =. rcaWene! 46's atari elo Genes © EO ibd 71 Missouri . . ! 0.% r of | 
rt' 111 accol s ( a xpenditures for road represent 2 ew : ‘ : a Jes TH veer cceesveseseoevens esose Orland ; 4 Montana { M15 ' w 
rat ‘ea oie 1 : ; . : “es of the West 1 States a Terr toe |Colorad ae 4 Re a a »D4,871.74 
groupe wader thre main headings: tly three-fourths of the total, ex- Cn ae ae See bo. 5 ee ee 2 oe Grant. Valley. .sc<sn pas 11,415.11 | Nebraska 6.87 tme 
R 1 comnwsine thirts aeie maak a” oe ; ate SS Oxcepting > 5 per ce le proceeds ; a pe es es i see eeee r vahgre am ~On'141 14 | é 7 , 
Road, comp ising thirty-seven separate} penditures for equipment called for | ; 8K) i-« : nt of the proceedsiIdaho ...... elke AER A dwie Kae a si 4 lies ible eae a 1,780,191.11 | : a reas ‘ ' ; 
ccounts; equipment, nprising ix} nearly one-fourth, while a very small]. h sales set aside by law for edu-]_. Do Rchiateniean ieee i aise aa Minidoka ................. erenre oe Sate Wik alex 
niuraiieaet | 1 : : : . J mall | ; . Kansas RRR ANIMAS «orate aoe aie oe deo 1,101,817.351 } Y 
acco S ext | es, om- oO tion of | the total consisted wei” itional and other purposes. The esti- ce tataie eeee COKCCC CEOS CCL eC ere imabirn dx “sh, a eee ee aT) 7.20 | North Carolin...s...+- a. ‘ ( 
| rh equi . : ‘ral expenditure yrresponding in| mated total receipts from this source IDG. oia.+is ane e heh oy -2 4 outgee nist ; re as Puneet ore yo $86,958.50 | 5 “gana or " 623. 
| « , 1 , c 1. SS ot - , ’ . a Saale eh ae ie ) Pe AE eR Ree ee 4 ‘ 230 ae ree ee 1.004,309.63 , . 
— = 4 f Way to overhead charges. {to June 90, 1912, are $77,612,201.41, The net —_ —— North Dakota .. ok ae aes « + Sun River ......sseseees 809,581.50 | Oklahon ‘ 7 e 
S f Pi eee en. ; ; : Montana-. ekota ..t.e- ns ower Y eh = reg 47 - 
enc o th list of accounts inlinvestment of this fund in reclamation Nebraska-Wyoming A eter 2 wet Ye llowstOne .cicccc 3.041. ». 27 he gon. 17 gag ; t 
I Rk | detail iows that the iter “Coc xe ak a Ree YVOMING 2. -cececerccccces North PME 5. yo ise ee ateleok $26 9 Pens vania ) 68.2 ’ Sipe 
H ™m t ti works on June 30 191 amounted OE. 2a tS es ties ae ata ruck ‘ re . ici 
l road purchased” aia’ aston , le, & ountec to New Mexico ee eesene ruckee@-Carson ..ccccocece 4571 653.62 ) Carolina { 2% : 
| t purchased s included under €X-} ¢g9 95x 216.93 De RICO 62s chose aw ee ee ( risbad 609 454 Son Dakot 
6 ‘ . c rysy - % p00, SLU. 90. oO a ee ee ’ 4.94 é 2 
a ss penditures for road This item. so far ; : Teer rT Te ee ecervces ° ‘ Hiondo 9 Ge ren ct me 6 
R _* = ss sh a < The act Oy es en ee 2 New Mexico-Texas : oe TLR eT eee eee ee 5nd, 962.44 | bite . 
G | a rep rted bv the 73 railwavs. age | I t requir . the Secretary of the North ot Patan! ae SRO NEE SRS TA ane Grande Siar ra i a c S80797.49 | lex ’ 
1 | eregated $1,140,884.000 during the five- Interior to determine the estimated cost | Oregon release ae Jaca iokekcow a ee war rere nee 873.896.11 | oo ‘ 3 ' 
¢ 6 hea ee ig uae ' cane if constructic AD COnawoncOMlnornias o. ce kc akc. ec... RECO ELN TIS soeire se rece . 1,293,667.04 | 
, | y pe i Md, oT mor than one-half of | ‘ mstruction Entrymen and private they A TAG civ 6 06.08 Ree s0.08. 04.0 Klamath GN ies inc eg 1990.90 7 | Virginia 6 0 eh aOR New Ene 
K ‘ tal expenditures for road. The} !a@nd owners receiving water from recla-| Utah ey ae ae tea irawk PONG: 5s. <.5 Gees Sees 3,088,149.11 | Weat \ : 
13 amt : put Py Rr ek hor Cee ee Givacdineces: Miacits 3,149.11 sa? ae ; ; 
| | ( covers not only the purchase of| mation projects are therefor: required | oe See ind eee ea Dice shat VRMOGY. cance eee 1,826 +f 07 = i ‘ : : ; . | 
- roa tron constru Pat; ae - er aie i \ pai raae ANORAM se eeeeceerevavecs 556.642.3 : ‘ 
B fk pak , we nstruction company, but} to contribute their proportion of the anual erecting oak, etch ay =e Yal IIMA ww tee ew ee ceeees », 488,921.52 Wyoming 69.00 4 
; rfa ilso t purchase of road from another! of sg pe i oak SI Se ee a i SROBNONEG. .cianccecs ~'691 608.61 { 
pee” ceprenink VI “ sie con ction, operation, and mainte-} = TIM 2 009 DyVTL ri | Total ‘e aa in ; is 
lh ry tale tesa What proportion Of; nance of the project wherein their 1: j Dotel primpry Projectes ...65 06.6600 ne Saas Canada eee, 990 40 
( - pthis t tal of $1,146,884,000 represents! .. ri “gigmadlecnaetgs ands/Secondary projects .............++.cecees Re nee mot eae ee a fo thd pS ee eg “Se “4 “63918 A ‘ 
‘ purchases from construction companies, | , fe situated The cash receipts from} Arizona-California, Colorado River .. iit er yactrals aoe | rey P - : 
' | ee : gate ae <5! this source to June 30, 191? =, UAT ek NE egos 8, os. ons vaicklc conse ca, Ridieeis.t SPs ee ws 15,799.23 | Phe totals for cars and locomotives ordered durin é f 
| a what proportion purchases from pie te o June 30, 1912, were: Build-} Oreg pee SW RDS NE SS Fe I eo Pipa auigisiaserece : 9128.92 | ; : ? + Adana lee eee 
i I raalwray 1 7 sie ns repay eo ire ‘ | Jregon, OONPRT ROTERON: csi casey ciccavenses ' vege + ¢ mpiled bv the Railway \oe Gazette show the heaw dem 
} ; a i : ; | iway compali 1es, the records On file ig payments, $2,156,422.75, and op ra- | rownsite development CIS Ld =k ace ta line Nate es: pal ak as heen 10, 9 67 | an 4 eng Se “Sapir h ‘ 5 ae , = ] \ y ‘ ) 1 
K ’ m2 3 jat the commission do not indicate. nor} tor ind maintenance, $877,825.82 Gene 3 ea ie Peer ites eae. peeere ae eee eae ari 15x 4 So \ emmys on railroad facilities cauring the last part of 1912, both for t 
~ ; ? t] ( offict 1. at the aia at : see ’ ; Pao. eo, Indian: ott 5.00 62 ee Cae oa W684 soa © an 6m o 102? 54 | t extraordinary heavy crops and for the eeneral busine ss re It 
Siotes ; wa ie ie ic ol il os % 1, ile of water to towns B Bc COt, BUONCRNE. oi dcsccwace es mw Lee TS ee re ee $142.5023.64 i greater industrial activity The new equipment ordered in 19!%2 as 
j ; | 50° Say. t is clear that the purchase} and cities, leases of power developed on Klathead, Montana ........ Ebawees "152'625.3 } with ror is follov 
ff P a fré ad b one railwav trom another me eles , fi we ; Fort Peck, Montana te PAA ed aca see aN a a aOa fy | Ve itil ) 5 aS Oo Ws gro 
j : the projects, rentals or carry y charges CASS S SPR OS 8.60 eottes ee 10,113 } a19 sant a 
does no + ae e 1 | ying charges | 9 : 
Storag srehouses. es not ad anything to the value of] for irrigation water ee aoe " 06.249.29 | ee aaa Fen 
} = railway property as a whole; it repre-|o- oa 1 ent eee eee Total... : Renae oe . : wesasenee | "362 
x Ele t nts additional investment on the part|° old materials, &c., have produced an| #8} ©.) SSP OSS PEN Bors Core eee ween ee eee eee $69,858,216.93 Locomotives..... : soit Male Mares a: : $24 f > 
¢ , Mt th srchacino rn: a . | addition: ! ! > €9 199 OFF EE — Inch i F eee : ? : ; ’ 
Has eakailaliny shai’ ia et ab rchasing road, but adds Iittle| s et re turn of $3,189,275.56. Reim- Picnaesaggae “ ne Sees are the expen-| area of all projects completed under the In no year since 1906 has there been such a large number of f igs 
_ Z. aacing ant or no value not already inherent in| vsursement for work done for the Indian # 7 on investigation of various so-| direction of the Reclamation Service since | ‘ rdered: in 1900 the total was 310,315 In no vear since 1906 have t s ; 

* 5 res the propert ee 7 é ‘alle secondary . cae ; : , aah ill ; oe gy é - Se ee ey te ae 4 ——s cw 

& 4 n naieria ¥ ee eraeRnertes ; Service amounts to $1,581,206.62.. Under the or k 1 condary projects or enterprises} the pas aa of the act in 192%. The total] as many locomotives ordered; in 1906 the total was 542 is of 

8 ‘ tent of ea nent he aggregate investme : i raves as ; i i fhich have not’ be P aa area under contrac SP el serr oe ray eee aN : . ae we total of { 

4 Fe es | and et Php enor dae od road) respective laws authorizing these trans-|as to. warrant iauhiegh to be such] igi> was 835704 acres. Patten ane Phe ‘records for new equipment actually built during the year m St. The 1 
¥ , , ; ae ee en Sear a we as indicated DY the) actions this amount is credited as : : : € ia e undertaking. eres. hueieed anit oer 101 sand, } inake quite such a good showing. Compared with IQII it is as follow 
oe reo : s during] present compilation may therefore be} duction of the cost of the proj so a re-) There are also in addition certain in ls, i ud ie a oe Beadle 1912 : 
cP en | oe " a ; ; \ : AC s e projects. res . . “ : é -| canals, including rainage ae Peas ee ' 1912 9 } e pe 
ioe Tnjurts to persons a ~.. 4, considered..as a. maxunwm, the net in-|...No_ new projects have been undertake vestments in townsite development, $15,-! built during i Snee, Benes, Weng RR tI SK eee Se eslther ce Scanned ie an da eR 148,357 70,9 Diana 40% 
Cost of road ‘vestment of the 175 railway 1 lsince 1506, but prior to that date’ taken,| 677.85; in Ladjam firrigatiqn, reimbprsable a ae is period, and _ nearly eee. WARBE Loc <a. ons cc gtinsashiccoesuetensat 2 82) ‘46 ae yobs. 
SA nee ’ 1¢ 175 railways (exclud-| ~ nee 1906, ut prior to that date’ twenty- | $306,243.23; and for aiadrat we ~ ras ®.) twenty-two tunnels. The enormous value Pees a7 RE GR REN sp ied edt petipesteestise: «Soe d tt $1,365,952. 
38. Stea notires j ing purchases from other railways) be-| Py pr osects had been under-| distributed on June 30 hee, ons a68 gc: of the work carried on by the Reclama- Of ke PS 3 OE a NRE S ra, d _ § valued at 
BI masta | ing somewhere between the total of $3,-| a n, the wnet investment in which on| making a total of $354 pond _ 2 32,902.54; tion Service is understood when it is] - Of the total freight cars built, 60,520 were reported »ertattert? CPesrren tind a “wo ports 
P wer tr ; | 003,773,000 and $1,.856880.000, which is! : “mi spo _— amounted to $68,823,171.56, as Three million twenty thousand si ae estimated that through its efforts land frame, and 63,330 were not specified. : 85,153,367 pe 
1, 1 ’ : ’ . sho i 1e 1] pi aia oaw ilen ’ a Se , sid is rg te NAT oe hrs the sey : cP ; : “1... : Pave uy - ; 
z ithe total less the cost of road pur-| n in the following table: dred and eighty-nine acres represent the — have increased more than $105,- ['welve railroads with a total mileage of 3,762 miles, went into the hands J = 
| ry aii amen ——- z ¥ ' : 800,000. 7 ee eee . a ns 3 : . 2 : ‘tre hte 
} oe chased The larger amount is about, - Nees ee or receivers during 1912. These roads had a total funded debt of $106,964,854 § 

—— ja fifth of the net capitalization of aten' ————_—__—_—_—_—————j and outstanding stock amounting to $74,403,643. The three important roads | | 
| railways, or 20 per cent, while the| placed in the hands of receivers were the Pere Marquette, the Denver, Nort! 
; ze ; BT or | . » at " a ; ? Fr 1 , se 4° ‘ : Sobiagat 

‘ {smaller is about 12 per cent. The net ; western & Pacific (the Moffat road) and the Kansas City, Mexico and Orient e J ae 
i |investment is between 12 and 20 1 er| both of which later were independent companies that had attempted to rais 
I {cent for the five-year pe riod, or Senin | capital through appealing to private investors 
’ » OU X t } rf > +r corel : ; ; y i POC 5 F q rc -los 1 T 
| | ene 21-2 per cent to 4 per cent an- | No important roads were sold under foreclosure in 1912 here were 
o five od, 1907 to} 1 lly. | twelve unimportant roads sold, with a tot il mileage of 661 and a total funded 
; . at estment be considered by ae debt of $7,995,300, with $17,925.690 stock outstanding. 
) road ] ‘itorial Vis it will be found 9 a ‘ 
, { > the largest expendituy 1, ; eee SS } 
ee 1 { > a CAp i Nave peen Thi = A) ffort to es | 
3 ‘ A Is an elle ‘stimate, wit f ita’ % . : ; q9 i 
002 ox epresents the f ae Wi \ e-half 1 total 3} estate ‘ : ith the jit not quite, at the same rate. Ward Gack and wali on iput into service between 1910 and 1920, it| tenance of signal cabins per mile, and 
new lin nd extensions, whether built ; r one-fourth have been in the agape at of S Seep Of WWay mates se will be seen that freight traffic in- Increase, 1910 1920. at 3.3 ne ae — | has been estimated that 400,000 will repre- | the conditions already existing upon the 
‘ 1uWiD t.| d about one-seventh in the tics, What will be the increased demand , ogg at a lower rate from 1900 to Estimated yard track and sidings, 190. 45.334 sent entirely new equipment. Allowance | particular railway. Secretary Marble, of ; 
: Shi ‘ Px vie saul » ive Doe zs 4 5 ary rt a ni? 
t Slaw es . tistics are as follow jon the railways of the United States ne than from 1890 to 19% throughout | { ae ptatts for the higher cost of these over the | the Interstate Commerce Commission, es 
e ; eee ceed | is SN: ae Cee welt Se practically the whole territory included | tonnage and sidings, 1910........... 85,582 cost of wooden cars was made in the}timates the cost of installing automatic insp 
WEA: Ge mpared with 1910, in the wayjin the table; while the passenger traf nerease, 1910-1920, at 60 per cent oP ane pares The TAS (OCR eRe ae . a Peg vs : 
s ad road ;of traffic requirements, and what capi fic } : so the passenger traf- Estimated yard track and sidings, 1920, 128.37 estimate of cost per car. The other} block signals on a double track road at le large 
sie 4 ; mM ¢ , 2 074.000 | additior ee ates akan : lat capital sik increased at a considerably higher | N ; ack and sidings, 1920, 128,373 700,000 will go to replace wooden cars from $1,500 to $3,000 per mile. Statistics a : 
cesta 2 t 1 ) ’ - x 019,000 demand. The nartiouts meg to meet the rate throughout. In Groups I to III ton | ew Locomotives, now in service. The excess cost of a]of actual installation cost furnished by os 
at uly nd}, : saeittsh ee cain iat 195,01 he devoted to parti - ° sly bes sient — Pare ased 66.6 per cent from 1900 | Groups I i steel over a wooden car is not less than|the Union Pacific system, range from $1 
t f ms OM) . ates or erst: > ae . at wr ps I l = : ms :: ’ al ror ol 
sen rt made} tl Gummearce ‘Commie! ice nterstate | to 1910, as compared with 75.8 per cent! 4 Item I-lil. State $150 per car, and probably averages more. | 100 to $1,650 per mile. The Pennsylvani : 
} soa s ! C nmission Groups I, II, and| from 1890 to 1900 An increase . M’reight locomotives sree lea aes ages oe : aE aes oie, l nnsylvania 1< 
t make} 1 $320,209,000 $471.151,000 $1.652.413.9000) LIT, separately, and for the United Sti ; ee . An Increase of 50 per) Number needed 1990 This remark is based on the statement | Railrcad states th the cost of instalil- 
| is ex-| | ] 1 {as a unit. As indicating pas pas TERROR | CEs from 1910 to 1920 may be estimated Number in servi a 9s "1,216 %9!made to the International Railway Con-} ing automatic ignals on that system ( t 
, } em ( S f road purchased nike S indicating past performances | with probable safety For ‘i . cé in 1910.. - 14,993 $99 se Been 5 : hare, cee 5 i SVs ‘ 
. \ | aw £538 as S©G |there are taken the increase tl as afety. or the United Number to be added, 1910-19 pide | gress of 1910 that a wooden hopper car] has varied all the way from $1,000 a mile a 
Per cent | See a years tO/various factors of railway a a #4 tates as a whole ton miles increased | Passenger locomotives ig es 183,97 | costs from $700 to $750, while a corre- }to $15,600 a mile It is probable, ther ; ; 
“ ’ ‘ ny 1 “ as a ri i ors ailwav lems; ‘ ) om Kae : ; ras 4 x , : : : : is probable, here 
” t _ te $4,000 in the ast, $207,122,000) supp) luring the two de a -* a. i “1 per cent from 1900 to 1910, as com- — needed in 192)......... 7.622 q; | sponding steel car can be built for about} fore, that an estimate of $1,500 a mile uD 
it } . t <a Q hes st 5 ae ecades, 30-190) mare j 5.8 rece . : Number in service j y apes “ . : > . § ’ sad ie rhif 
I ; te the sout and $739,018,000 in the|and 1900-1919, so far as. statisti nf ge with %o.8 per cent from 1890 to 1900. ee te i one os cca w cen ($900. On the basis of a differential of |for automatic signal systems is a con- F 
’ ° 649 O08 4 ¢ } “9 . c as Sté stics are ; 1g ‘ > inc asa - avi E ) addec Q) ¢ . cn ee “3 , . t i ii 
= , West ; available a f lO rong . increase of 70 per cent ‘ : 1, 1910-1920. . Ani 3,241 | $150 per car, the 700,000 stec 1 freight cars, | servative one Far non-automatic sys Pt 
=" Dy) rf : Ses ! ‘ . « Meat § ne : 
% _ j 1 The main re anktiaiete. Kied Sas r | a gto will probably be found to Passenger Cars, | which will be substituted for wooden cars| tems the cost is probably not over enn 1 olay 
7 Searels — ee cree a ae gel , le 1e rail-|be within the truth i - atin ana 199 } tee Pra, Sa : eo : - = LEAGE oO] 
| “| ways will be forced to 1 ; ) : : . between 1910 and 1920, will cali for aja mile. At these rates. the increase of 
A. vil ) re o meet for 192 , Yn Poe . . : Group I"nited | : “ag ai ; oe s, ] ease ¢ 
| JAMES J. HILL, 1912 be for or 192) will his cat 6 I to Ill passenger miles in- . henge : = ’ !capital outlay of $10,000,000. 35,000 miles of automatic and 26.000 miles 
Re nea : i: creased 65.7 per cent from 1900 to 1910, ¢ umber required, 1920 Sheesh AE SE ae Nae ete sig 
sé ; New single ‘ack . 410, as ‘ : i cccccsesses nm ¢ : ‘ ‘ . of non-automatic signal! s ems between § 
| Ten or fifteen years ago 4 per cent would brin . ‘ | f : cies oe Hoses k compared with 20.1 per cent from 1890 to Number in MORNCG, THD. rcscss issn AF ih : Stecl Passenger Cars. 1910 so 1990 Pet ™ - —— Rygyrieie i 
| railroad improvement. Th h ‘ aoe no a nal main track (second, third, ]1900. With increasing density of popula Estimated increase, 1910-1920........ i ‘enn | The excess cost of the 1,000 entirely new | cost a total of $56,500, — agi ii 
| , a NVC foie . racka ; 3 Orr, = 11), SOS . Os é é oO! ID, « 000 
| in littl : . e rate has advanced from 11/ to 2 per cent ca tnd fourth tracks). tion, the railway passenger service will Weabalce Genie: ‘et ehtanmmer: cu. Chek MUR he Gekl We. cnn ood poo og 
| In little more than ten years. The railroads can pay money only as agi Sener ate be subjected to ever increasing demands, . | cain tm Mabe Wdik taeniece1 tt Mette ae follows: ils 
| they are permitted to earn it. It is up to th l y New focomotives. and it is not likely that the rate of its Item ee Te eee Acti eOEeeS oe 
| not th t - | . sel up e peop e to say whether or re e cars of all kinds. | growth will be much if any lessened in Number required in 190 sang AA Sti tes. }count of in making up an estimate of the al Groups United 
ese terminals and other facilities shall be supplied; just as it is Additional terminal facilities. | the next ten years, as compared with the | Number in service in 1910,.....°".""1/00n 309 00,844] average price of tha new cars. Another | track of all kinds 1 
: in O P grt ) 6F | y : m3 eT is) € ; : sped ; vet rj . ac acs yor xs 2 | aay a a BID, 1G? ) $2,029,8 , 
up to them to suffer the severest of the consequences if the t es n of grade ( rossings. last ten years. An estimate of 50 per Estimated increase, 1910-1920.... "64 474 ,{1,000 cars will replace passenger Cars} Equipment “is 508 415.000 1 684 250,600 
“Two questions arise. The first is, ‘ . yowenaawes Sul aa ution of steel for weoden cars. cent would therefore seem to be con- | Company's Service Cars | now in service. Assuming that they cost | Additional terminal fa eer 
- a f € nrst Is, Why are the railways not now Tr arate of steel for iron car wheels. | servative. For the United States as a x $2,000 per car more than wooden :passen- Nea cent igh -.+-.Not ascertained. —1,750,000,000 
in a position to borrow the money to build the terminals at once?’ Th niversalization of block and other auto-| whole, passenger miles increased 35.4 Fk Item Groups United | ger cars, the capital outlay involved in| Miinmation of grade 
second 18, “What have the railwa s d t i ] h ag e Be scarstgsii signal systems. cent from 1890 to 1990 and 101.6 per cent | Number in service, 1910 1-1 oe States. | this substitution would be 1,00 times | Poh mre beninieshxate .Not ascertained. 8,000,000 
relief dt i ys Gone to entitle them to confidence, to The extent of some of these require-| from 1900 to 1910. To estimate the in- | Estimated increase, 1910-19, 50 | 8.115 | $2,000, or $2,000,000 | oiear. coe whale eat , — 
' » an o a more fair and generous freatmen *.9) ments can be estimated directly from |crease from 1910 to 1920 is not ¢ ee os Wo Cee ‘ 18.62 or It has been estimated that at least ! Substitution o rig Me ot ascertained 107 000,000 “a 
‘“ . . a y e public: past Stare . to 1 is not an e€ASY | Estimated number : 18,654 81.086 t ion of steel for on 
The impairment of credit has come from decreased earning p 2 * i el a e in the way of increase|task, but it will probably be not less| The peels te he 1S 55,983 18999) | million steel car wheels will replace | iron car wheels.. Not a ici 7 omn.00 
i ower mn traiic. istimates regarding the re- |] thé 0 re hi on Jas ated requirements | iE 1s between 1910 and 1920. Accord- | Block «and other sign nee * ’ 
and increased ex r ° . er ig i BE 4 e re lan ¢ per cent. feret a8 : its In the dif- {iron ones betwee n ls anc ve Accord- ; : signa vr 
| f 2 h penses. Rates have steadily declined. The average maining items must depend partly on the These estimates of growth in. traffic oa od mong of railway equipment in |ing to the “Tron Age,”’ an iron car wheel systems Not aiantatied: 68,500,000 ike 
reig t rate per ton mile fell from 9.27 mills in 1890 to 7 53 in 1910 ae x rote legislation and part-| from 1910 to 1920 are brought together 92 lay be summarized as follows: costs about $7, and a steel car wheel! ,j,) . . IT 
i ois . 5 . y on the probable tendencies i ses iia ‘ ae , : D oe ‘ ; r tha anaes _— “ $919,600, 684,605, 50 c 
While revenue was shrinking, obligatory expenses h ° velopms ; pre . le tendenc ies in the de- and shown in terms of actuAl physical Estimated Necessary Increase, 1910 twice as much, or $14. The difference, mie te $ esnes $5,684,605, x 
mousi p ave increased enor- vel pment of the technique of railroad-}| units in the following table: 192 ’ “{s7, multiplied by 1,000,000, represents the ! n brie the estimate, capital require ; . 
ah : ing. Setimated 920. cost of replacing iron by steel car wheels ments of the railways during the tei 
i ° i mW ec . 1 : ~ Ver . io a°n "rita? 
The railroads of the United States are entitled to both confid rraftic. ama td a Groups Yniteq {in the next ten years. The total is $7,- | GYiT oneien 1920 will probably be fc United St 
° em, s wroups ver ¢ an) teal ; 
| and relief because they have not abused thei i nig | Increase in track and equipment dur- ' of increase, Single track, miles rT States, | 000,000. l the ae over a billion dollars, sinc; 
capitalization A hol aouses them trust im Se matter of jing the next ten years will be governed |r ne 910 1910-1920. Additional main track miles ae Signet Syavems. | “ Menaies | int reached above will bi ‘Compiled 
j ° - * ls ‘ : . ee et ee eee Fe 7 ee gees 6.89 considerably increase ‘ : ~ Ora piled 
| aoe _ As a whole to-day they have by far the smallest capital. | |!™0st wholly by the demands put upon | Increase, ‘1901000 ..00. 0000s a Yard track and sidings......000000 11.35 ste eae illiadh wo eaeena Reb whit Gs eeat- Mine we ‘sed by the additto tates. Wig 
| Iza ¥” . mile in the world; and that they have kept their capitaliza wi aga gS in the form of increased | Estimated ton miles, 1920 ane tee 6,22 Ja? |age cost per mile of installing signal sys- tise United St Pe 4 “ eee ae Fo ork that was 
ton low y using for b li . i Paiic. t will be necessary first of all, | Passenger miles, 1910................seeeees Neary gto 1,270 47 !tems. The cost varies accordi he | tiv a slates as a whole, conserva pup I 
} etterment millions of e hi ° } ; 3 gd FOP née Vreight cars PP : tems. 1e cost varies according to the/tive estimate places tt} 1 nied 
j arnings w ich in Europe then, to make an estimate of the prob- | Ri: NR a do tos cue anes 50 ts tg ae sees 904.474 ee oe og a8 antes Se w Nit laces the total cost « : vansa 
ls : . ‘sti ae ; i Ts are, 4 character of the installation, the kind of|the requirements ; nigintes , pi 
would have been handed over to stockholders, leaving the cost of im- jable increase in traffic between 1910 and | ESTER. CRNA MPN TRIN «+++ <000- Company's service cars...” apeee apparatus, the number and cost of main- round Racca ae {Bt  $5,962,000,000, or 15 “ap gale 
| provements to be charged to capital account. Probab! | 1920, This may be done on the basis of Estimated United We may assu as as —, BER OSES: 8, COU eee th Car 
resents b t h ° ‘oun . ro ably $60,000 rep- the increase in traffic prior to 1910, which * percentage States Kieniins ae are ime, for purposes of a pre- | —————_____- as Be esha 
ao & about the average actual capitalization to-day. This figure is is shown for Groups I to III and the ate Tha “= soa.” (all groups). an ra 5 cen seve Mwy single track costs re ee va, Misa 
o be co j a et 7. 3 United States as : ag on an 910-1920. Traffic. e average $30,000 a mile. addition: e reap 
mpared with the capitalization per mile in other countries as tates as a whole as follows: 135 04.736. 000 ttc lmain track fondo ona mule additional . r ia (east of 11 
follows: United Kingdom, $275,040; England PERCENTAGE OF INCREASE, 187.537,084.000 sn ma fer o00 | oidinge. $15,000: th: d yard track and ee rica fl us ria ro 9 St of the M 
man $109 788 F : , ” ~~ -_ alone, $314,000; Ger- | 1900 1910 14,399,925,000 BY 338,496 000 | cost $12 000 a vie lat freight locomotives Lf hod Ne MI, ; ie “* 
bd - 1 an & ’ | . dle, é Ce an — y o 
y» ‘ ¥ eee $139,237. | over over ” pomp ba 19,403,098,000 | motives sehen: ao passenger loco- 3y T. C. MARTIN, in ‘‘Electrical World.”’ deducted fre } , stern New M 
[Extract from speech delivered at the annual din ‘ | Iter i ( a we = ple 70 there | 61,000 and pass that freight cars cost It may be doubted whether many years | I 1 rom the total would leave an 1 California 
ine ; ne sroup Yet e 2,5 i 78,511,837,000 | é assenger cars 2 OK : = 5} absurdly i me |! , 
Business Association, New York, December 19 T912h pied Ton mil ; ss ans With simil il cag | company’s servi oo am gn $12,000, andj can be cited as more active in electrical j#bsurdly small amount for the 800 ot On 
%, Dts. i : similar Cé F; liminary steps | ¢; ig Bac ages: ; ars, $600 ; ce I . a= s : s x TY accon 
See en ene ae fof GOUD Leese ceeeeeeeeeeeeeeee erences 57.2 6.3 are all preliminary stePS | the basis of these estimat = _— e. On’ development than was 1912. It was cer- ;concerns, In the traction field the ailroacd 
_— —______ Soames Sd ~ G ~- ¢ nO? have been taken which lead to the fol- | ments ci : stimates, the require- =o ; 1 | ports r largely i skew ian 
ae a emanates. 77.6 59.7 ‘ : ments cited above will cost the follow tainly much better than 1911, and back } S of largely increased earnings ha "Z method 
* a Ca Se a cs scueenaaeeexe. Ee 78.0 | lowing estimates: ing amounts: ONOW~ | of that lay tl kcal | been practically i sCTHOG 
——<$§£ << co es #re te  eaasaue 75.8 66.6 4 . ; , lat ja 1e dreary stretch of years} practically universal throughout esent-da 
f ! i ai ae ie Pi (all groups)...... 85.8 80,1 Single Track. fon — 3 United beginning with the spectacular troubles | °@" In. New York the -subwey 
RAILROAD ; Miles of Single t m4 +4 States of 1907 . Le en breaking ; 7 7 er : é co 
{ NSCQUD | Divsasnasse¥obeandesssrbsessscend 16.9 47.8 t Reerp greet eae ee ~ sigue ick wsesees $87,150,000 = $1 083 75 ora tore reaking all recordg dav by d 
j S AND SHIPPERS PARTNERS. | Gi " ee ies ee 29.6 pip Gr wna tah single track. ~ e nal main track....... 136,149,000 might It would appear from the statistics | I he central-station field ‘has been } | \s_a 
fi | Gr ip Il stetecseseeesseeeseessen ens %.: 79.0 Single. track, 190.66. 050650050. . R108 jaahe Eien seers 169,875,000 641,565,000 that the amount paid by the ecacuriaqel : yond prec edent, and most systems aAG@ 311) CO-on 
: [he railroads and the shippers are partne’s in bus ~ sedan Bs rs tetseeercereeeeceecees SOL 65.7 Increase, 1910-192), at 6 per cent...... 2.905 Passenger locomotives... ph amas 227,604,000 | Public for its electrical apparatus ; : ] lr eded their Christmas peaks weeks a¢ IS often ppli 
co-operate with each other in ever ee ee ee See erepatenmaalh nae dasccasec* bane 101.6 Estimated single track, 1920........... 61,013 Freight cars..... et eee 51,856,000} service during 1912 was a little in « and;in telephony the Bell system a the United 
es, betes ~ in € possible way. Above all, they should The inerease in the railwav business United States— Pelatieiie caaa. “s 364 474.000 125,723,080! of $2.000,000,000 The soenk os t 1 excess | reached $10,000,000 in 1911 and tite loss sed 
be absolutely honest in their dealings with each her.” | lof a countrv ne ar 3 “2 Single track, 1910............... 240,831 Cascany’s anti aie 9, (92,00 130,416,000 | ' os == jal amount was/up to August r: Pap Ree ’ nterpri 
} Representing 100. : ach other. » i intry depends almost wholly on Renate 1910-1980 a ce . A sesee = . pany’s service cars....... 11.193. 600 18 651 eno undoubtedly somewhere in that ne igh ‘August ran to $130,000,000 In te by the rat} 
i representing 1.000 ippers o Tht a 1 increaser sk ae eae ‘ icrease, , er cent..... 3.125 wR 8,65 eee . né 1e -| gre , eee ap ' , e rar 
president of the Nati ¥ teas rs of the United States, J. M. Belleville a i SS en ae Estimated single track, 192.... 76.956 Total “$919,600.00 [Senos aad oey “caaily have 1 a a sous al Western Union increased ©O-operati 
res i ) i Nationa ndustrial Traftic I aire. tariadia , | made vy the inhabitants T : : 9 BIB crcescsce J FREE ccc ccccesccescedseoeccces 19,600,000 $3.71 on ithe estimat cities . . Tee 4 } STOSS $5,000,000 up to ea eat “h : ) ative e 
- sail a am 0% ie, ade this statement ee . ants, ransporta- A a , 3,714,105. 600 | § nate given in the second coly i ; ; nearly $42,009, | Te 
7 the busine ss interests of Omaha in a speech before the Commercial tion demands vary directly with two éattional Main Track. In addition, the following items of cost The activity of the electrical mar oes = bor the miscellaneous class, eve! Be ree srl 
Club of that city, December 19. He urged both sian ' t preraroe factors—increase in the number of in- Miles of must be considered: 5 wufac-| body is familiar with the gigantic e) “Ne instruction 
‘ a ot vmartie t e “tendlyv xT? ss : ‘ a oi z ’ : aur : i i ‘ te LIQ] 
rather than antagonistic, and stated that th ee habitants and increase in the demand It additional Additional terminal facilities DAT Pansion going cn in electric vehicies erts. 
: 1d § ( lg he sooner shi sis. sical om RELI ore ‘ ke 14 : ‘ ; > ELEc . : lectric nied i 
railroads realize the fact that their interest oner the shipper and the eee capita. The last named increase Grouse Tail main track, ee of grade crossings A ON mer oe INDUSTRIAL poe tric heating and cooking electro Agricult ~ 
; a é heir interests are l é the s YY wi argely rests, i . : es a ts Ss i i - — *ROW" 1emistry ~C ste ‘ P ata 
J ideal conditions result. Mr. Bellevill ia eit e mutual, the sooner will PR eid Hh rm turn, upon the increase Additional main track, 1910 17,21 man of steel for wooden cars. | * — beraenn “he ag trometallurgy and othe Moads with o 
4 - selleville said also opul: 1 matte 2 ‘ Ta aa : » s910...... ove Subs oat : : Fo. 1911. 1912 ranches, ¢ : : ‘ : th go 
i “It has been fashionable of lat ; : Bay ers ation density, i. e., the increas- Increase, 1910-1920, at 40 per cent..... 6,208 Univ ee of steel for iron car wheels, | Electrical apparatus made.. $325,000,000 . = on Of out ail running into their million: re usually m 
i them of pr 1 ae ite years to bait the railroads; to accuse ing interdependence of individuals and Peer ay additional main track, 1920. 23,829 niversalization of various signal syg- | Electric railway earnings.. 575,000,000 “atten TI -_ 1 j rom Ce <, : 
1 ractically every crime on the calendar 11so a ae sections upon one another nited States— tems. | SY8- | Gentral statio + 19, 00 625,000, 000 1e tota increase estimat. i a State 
é ; F ar; also to serve ut e ¢ q ° a 2 Pa m earnings.... 375,000.¢ 2 F Stimated over he we “et 
) same thing in muck-raking magazines and othe me: Se ont. s8 The population of the United States in- Additional main track...........0...... 25,354 The cost of additional termin: | Telephone earnings... Bose 000 450,000,000 | Whole era of industry fo Het he a ulture. The ; 
4 ches ‘tine ek that te eben 1 other places. It seems to me creased 20.7 per cent betw me _ Increase, 1916-1920, at @ per cent 15.212 piiities hab Deen arvit a terminal fa- | Telegraph earuings men 350,000,000 | journal speaks is at ‘ t1 r which thi 10 charg 
: on ‘ease Nas about come. The interests of the carriers cage ‘i : ctween “an Estimated additional main track, 1920. 366 me nn on) een arbitrarily estimated at | Isclated pl BPRS ee pane EE op socttee 85,000,000 | ther = #8 about 15 per cent, and SATO at a 
and shippers and producers of os Se. ore 190), and 21.0 per cent between 1900 ¢ : me track, 00. 10,506 $175,000,000 a year, or $1,750,000,00¢ at [Isolated plant service....... 125,000,000 7 000 ere is no known reas » ANT ress — 
i an ers of freight are s ‘oughiv i dh cach etween 1900 and - . ; » Or $1,750,000,000 fc Miscell: pe paca 8 : 123,000.00 | a« ? : ason why such a ress notices h 
anything that injures one injures th Awe thoroughly intertwined that 1910. The rate of increase was almost Yard Track and Sidings. ten years ending 1920. r the | Miscellaneous elec. service.. 100,000,000 125,000,000 San Gan is not safe and momeued vets ven and whe 
: try ; Jures e others.” exactly the same fc ‘ iat : Elimination o ‘ . . : ‘ a _...} 44nd if such figures Py : — 
€ corre Minn xr the two decades, Miles ef be ‘ I f grade crossings, it has $1,835,000,000 $2,110 >| estimates be sures be correct, if suchi ometimes an 
and i A peslepe -thak “the serene I yard track | Deen estimated, will cost at least $5,000,- eeccmanen§ seg reasonable, what a fun Mpanies th 
—% jin the next ten years will be nearly, eimai a and sidings. ms year, or $50,000,000 for the ten years.|turers is well 1 undoes ana ae ik in, theo ‘ae. te .th) anies the 
iets Of the 1,100,000 n 4 sie S is well known, and s . and what : i 
p ew steel freight c » and the product | thusj at a stimulus to e : 
é tn : ‘ n- i ats 
ig ars of only three of the leading concerns if thusiasm in atta: king the vast Oppor- Assistant (¢ 
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having a value of $5,024,497. Comp: 

; With the previous year there was an in- 
;crease of 241 trips, and 3,419,095 pounds 
jin the quantity and $191,156 in the value 


oF 
| of fish landed. The greater part of this 
_ . RTANT PART output, Or 109,926,119 pounds, valued at 
q | $2,808 19, was from fishing grounds lying 
! off the coast of the United States, while 
t 0,945,005 pounds, valued at $877,462, were 
om grour ds off the coast of Newfound- 
j land, Greenland, and Labrador, and 44,- 
" 1233,896 pounds, Valued at $1,343,716, were 
cs of Fish and Oyster | : om fishing banks off the coast of the 
; } 4 idian provinces Newfoundland her- 
usiness Show Indus- ring constituted 11.92 per cent of the 
un ty and %.21 per eent of the value 


try’s Place. the products of these fisheires, 


{ Mackerel Catch, 


. rhe quantity of mackerel landed at 
stor n 17 ; o- 
TART T Y | Bo ; er hl WaS -,055.694 pounds fret 
‘ } . : e149 4 erie 
jUNS NOW INVOLVED valued at $142,114, and 131,200 pounds salt- 
ea, valued t $9,7 1 at Gloucester 
= ® pounds fresh, valued at $30,132, and 
| 
pou s tec val 1 at $101,886 
| 1 , 
1 ré re] j y isa whole elded 
t better ret Ss in 1911 than in the 
> tr Prey 1 r h otal cCateh being 
‘ ‘ 100 ‘ no s fresh and 1 HO) 
, | Pound Ited, against about — 3,591,090 
ral ? NY ? , 
— oO res 1d 679,000 pounds salted ir 
. t « 1a oT R . , 
tiie tal itch of mackerel during 
| the Sea f 1912, up tot Ist of July 
ff; Was I st rat ha lat 
at } ne onl t Q4 ind tr ’ 
78.19 Valu t i 03, ( pounds Salt- 
grounds } ed, i a t Sze 
} 
ant I ring the ) f 1 t were 
were | fift \ { \ f iged in 
‘ , t the } £ he P t we vast of 
re . Vewt! | i | ff which ob- 
’ l f £ T Ame i catch 
5 s int of | I t easo f 1911-12. in 
ee ; 3 
4 \ W ] i ifer ithe ted t bs, - 
\ . ba f &. + barre of 
’ {1 , ‘ t . ‘ 
i r Ss a il oO . 
( t J rea ite } ber 
of fis f 1 « th Grand 
. } for 
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power to 
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Chattahoochie; the Pacific 
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levermnent, and are a real and 
i] development of the territories ser 
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\ppalachian Powe 
wer to all the important centers and mines in #he Pocahontas coal 
"he Tennessee Power Company serving in part many of the cities of 


Iilectric Company, btulding 
from its station in the Sierras to serve important coast cities— 
of a similar type, costing many millions of dollars and 
a million horsepower, are a part of the year’s record of 
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FINNEY 


Electrical Engineers. 


ride 5, Pee . ie < 
H yvdro-electric development in the United States during 1912 has niale.' 


past year or in satisfactory process of | 
country 


—thus we seetthe splendidly  de- 
er Company on the Deerfield River: the 
‘+r Company on the New River, supplying 


1y with its great plant at Tullulah Falls, 
r Company at Goat Rook, Ga., on the 
its 275-mile 


stimulating influence toward the indus- 
ved by them. 


nation their development has not been hampered by 


Hydro-Electric Development in 
the United States in Year 1912 


dum, or calcium carbide, or nitric acid, 
&c., and into thisiclass we must put the 
| electrification of steam roads when the 
latter is finally accomplished, 


Competition International, 


P . | 
oth as to the size of plants installed and | In this classification We see at once 
the areas served by their transmission lines—this is especially | that hydro-electric power is the founda- 
Ol projects of an intrastate character located on nonnavigable streams,|tion of the establishment of such in- 


| dustry—it is based on cheap water power 
used where developed—the industry could 


neither be established nor live except 
with cheap power and here the water 
power competes not with steam but with 
other water power—a competition not 
confined to the United States, but is of 
an international character. We must in 
a fight for the location of enterprises 
of this kind compete directly with the 


powers throughout 

located, whether 
or Norway 
first rank 


efficient 
wherever 


cheap and 
the world, 
it be France Switzerland 
or Italy, all countries of the 
of water power resources and all making 


or 














RECORDS OF 


a remark-} 


The Sugar Industry 


Sy 


Nineteen twelve has been 
able year in the sugar industry. In the 
beet sugar States, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, the yield has been the highest 
cr. record, while in Louisiana the output 
of cane sugar has been the lowest re- 
corded for a generation. ‘The campaign 


is over in the latter State and the most } 


9{2 


‘Many Unprecedented High 


Marks During the Year. 


conservative estimate puts the product} Remarkable Group of Maximum Levels 


at less than 170,000 tons, as against 316,000 
tons in 1911, and 306,000 tons in 1910. Hun- 
dreds of of land in the par- 
ishes were inundated when the levees 
broke last spring and the young 
was destroyed. A freeze occurred 
in November and another the latter part 


acres cane 


cane 


early 


if Trade and Finance—Agricultural 
Output Excels All Other Years— 
Highest Rate of Industrial Activity, 
Manufacturing Output, Iron and 


of the same month. Copper Metal Production, Railroad 
In the beet sugar States of the North Freight Traffic and Over-Sea Com- 
and West, conditions have been almost} 
uniformly satisfactory. ‘lhe beet ton-{ Merce. 
nage and sugar output is far and away : : aiande 
the heaviest on record in this country, al _— ~~ Seeing — a oot Pee 
exceeding our figures for the previous; Sara DaeneG ni night list of high records, and 
season by 918,184 tons of beets and 157,751 | #! the nmumber of these records achieved 
tuns of sugar manufactured. | were Itself a criterion to prosperity, the 
‘ x y i 3 ild upy a place quite by itself 
Colorado in Front. ountry’s annals. In banking and 


Colorado leads with a beet tonnage 











ot: 





* the list of records was not so long, 








1,683,158 and a sugar output of Ron amns eee here there were few directions in 
| tons, exceeding 1911 by 719,158 tons of| Which previous high marks were not sur- 
| beets and 108,000 tons of sugar Pew bariee! henner eRe ie estricted during 

N } the year, so that the totals of business on 
Y s ie Cali . . rit e P ~~ > . . ‘ . 
| Next , ame alifornia with a beet ton-|/the New York Stock Excl inge fel) far 
| nage of 950,891 tons amd a sugar produc-! short of approaching the high figures of 
tion of 155,452 tons, exceeding 1911 byv| boom time But savi in this respect, 
| 60,890 tons of beets and 22,432 tons of} 1912 presents a series of supreme records 
| sugar. | which shows it have beer remark 
Pn . F hle “101 mn industr. commerce. an 
The returns from Michigan, which stands} #>!@ Period in Industry, commerce, and 
2 | finane 
third, shows that that State fell behind} : 
‘ ; i Asricultural., 
{the 1911 figures somewhat, the figures | 
: ‘“ } One of the. m kine af the achieve- 
| being 1,200,000 tons of beets worked in| ne ol the } t cing of t achieve 

9014 : sails ments of 19 was that repre nted in 

itll against 1,026,203 tons the past cam-y : 
| m : $3 agriculture Kvery crop, with t excep- 

paign, and 144,000 tons of sugar against - ¢ } ; 
1 119,611 tons in 1912 is tion of ftour—wheat cotton, rice and 
rn Ne eee : tobacco—ran beyo! yrrevious high ms s 
| Utah came fourth with a beet tonnage s 1 + fe - ! tl . ! } ap 98 ; 
- it sucn an ex I tna Tit raliroads “Te 
| of 469,000, and a sugar output of 59,590; ‘ : . Msi . 
* . Nare set to move the F ( 
tons, against 440,000 tons of beets and} zp ane fy 
| 49,400 — : : agricultural products from farm to mar- 
| 43,400 tons of sugar. Crops in Utah were} , TY , + , 

) | > * ars ‘oO ne T ‘rops 
uniformly good in 1912. | pia er ns 1 , ae pe ait: 
. a ° S ; were > § 0 arge I re 1© 

| Next in order came Ohio, with its five} e the doce “4 Best . ord, th 
? a rheat an bar rops had only twica 

| factories, two of them operating for the} Ms = a Sen - “y , ' ais 
| first time during the past season | betore ) nm exceeded. 1du al eXpal 
“ ee eee }sion dated from the e¢ ly part of the 

|} Wisconsin came next. Conditions gen-(|*?! wig , aa: 
| vear rrowing Ore ronot ‘ ) 

!erally were very satisfactory in that! *©2% 8rowing more | ‘RCE a 

é - ! nn ; a} “nile P 2 Co | 
| State, the beets worked exceeding 1911 by | 2UtU™Mn, When trade of the eee ee 
| ee A j eatery ] 1e thar ever ef > : 
175,000 tons, and the sugar production by | in greater volum han ‘ before, a1 L 
18125 tons. “}when, 28 a consequence, ex ange f 
| !bank checks at the clearing houses rose 
Nebraska und Idaho. {to figures never before paralleled. What 
Nebraska and Idaho « ame next, the| is particularly interesting about this ve 

- } a the increase er revious records 
former with 213,000 tons of beets against = aah re a tt 7 eae le - 
} was jue altogeti r ne eniargZge Cl ! 

160,000 tons in 1911, and 2.150 tons of}; reap hia aig “ 

’ as « an “jings outside New York; here t exchange 
sugar aguinst 9,000 tons the previous | of checks did not rise to parallel previou 
|} year. Idaho showed a slight loss in be et | records. 
tonnage, as compared with 1911, but an| Traffic. 
| increase in sugar manufactured, due to} tailroad traffic was greater than ever 

a higher sugar content before, and resulted in return of npre- 

The eight States having a single fan-| cedentedly large totals of gross earnings 
| tory each showed a wonderful increase} by the carriers. Net earning however 
j 

; 4s a whole, and almost universally estab-| fell short of previous re ré Not only 
| lished a new record individually. lowa,| interior trade, but foreign comm ‘ iso 
| Kansas, Montana, and Minnesota are es-| Tose to new heights; both me handise 
|} pecially worthy of mention. + export and imports of the « ntr Yan 
j i . f: . } n vi ds 
| Detail figures are ; hown in the accom- | far be yond the n cimu ide 
} : bl j ot other years. Monthl) earl 
| panving t: >: . 
‘ae n sla a ' j trade records were br wely 
Pe ier -9 ee 7} months’ total of exports s wa 
| x 3 eg = aa = =- | $4.300,000,000, as against $3,600,000,000 in 191 
| 7 2 - ae | . . . “er 
=o : z= Incidently, it might be mentioned tha 
i S = sig & England's merchandise trade Iso rost 
= - = above all other years, although no single 
a month's exports established an absolute 
| > maximum. 
California 10 190.612 QRH Ra] 155.432 | Metal. 
| Colorado 17 142.569 1,682,158 4138) | 
} LOTAQO. «2206 Ito. s » ene i} a try Ty ¢ 1 crar j ‘ lima } n 
| Idat 4 18 500 124.000 %132| Metal output was larger in vol than 
; Michigan, 16 114,012 1,026, 208 119,614; /N any other year. Production of iron in 

ein, Ee 2 213.00) ; the autumn rose to q@ volume unexampled 
ONIO. .......s0ceeeeeee — 62,214 at any other time in the history of that 
nt ane... 6 469,000 industry; production of cépper did thi 

8 In 250.¢ . P . 

bee - - ; 4 OW), AN) same. In those lines of endeavor where 

States having a sir 1; 

“ records were established during 412, the 

tle factory: Ariz., peter be . a ry . | 
lll., lowa, Kan., records did not mean that profits of busi- 
Minn., Mon., Nev., ness also Were greater than at any pre- 
Wyo asics vudeaes cncse 8 49,900 466,710 63,637 | vious time. In the majority of caseg they 
were not, and in that respect they quali- 
WE Ba bc'ccewicn ne 72 631,601 5,541,184 730, 166 


the adverse conditions which surround the water powers, which are located on|remarkable progress in this kind of 
navigable streams, or on the public domain; the record for this type of enter- | development. 
Mrise during 1912 is in striking contrast! If we once get in mind the fact that 
Save only on those projects in which Congressional grants had been ob-| this Kind of Seren: ® oud — 
tained some years ago—and they are confined practically #0 the three which | #8°r> por ne ae aes te 
follow, has any progress been made either financially or physgically, and devel- aa ceaaee tae remote from a market 
opment is completely estopped and paralyzed. to become otherwise useful—is to enor- 
The 200,000-horsepower plant of the Mississippi River *Power Company at! mously increase our industrial output in 
Keokuk is nearly completed; the 50,000-horsepower project near Chattanooga] valuable and new commodities not other- 
it Hales Bar on the Tennessee River will be operating, it is expected, in 1913, | wise obtainable—is to build industrial 
and at Lock 12 on the Coosa River in Alabama some 60,000-horsepower will} cities where only waste places now exist 
be available early in 1914 from the plant now being erected by the Alabama | we shall see the eng age poi eoaae 
Power Company. ie growth, and the folly he 
Inadequate Laws. y Within the public domain over which the! When we realize that this develop- 
ee Sa tuire why real prog-| Federal government, while not owning | ment will take another many decades and 
It is pertinent to inquire why real prog | the water (this being subject to State] that 49 to 50 billions of dollars will be 
ess should be so marked and vigorous | .ontrol), exercises through its ownership | required a just the development of | 
in the case of powers on nonnavigable| or rtparian lands, a controlling position, the power with another 40 to 50 billions 
streams requiring only State’ action for | even though it be an obstructive one. required for works, we get a glimpse of 
legalizin the development Why es-| Two Uses of Power. the problem that is rather rgeinny for 
topped waralvzed in all cases requir . . : is stup dous sum must be raised, not 
| . * Ho —— se : 3 om : vais weal Broadly sap Sigg = —— sub-| “7 aoe ia a which so directly 
> reethc he ce divides as to uses, when developed, into |): nefits but by private capital. 
swer for it may be summarized in tWo|iy senarate and distinct classes, for} tee Sa. eceliadl 
| bri f sentences | we have (first) a development of what Billions to Be wenn 
1. The total inadequacy of present 1AWS | migit be termed public utilities, in which| Certain economic fundamentals baad at 
amed decades ago, in dealing with @| suitable transmission and. distributing] OCe apparent when the problem is thus 
oblem which in many respects present8/ networks of wires, cities, communities, | broadly studied. 
new phases of economics, and the lacK/ ang often wide areas are served with First—That many billions of dollars 
f intelligent rmation in Congress and flight, heat, and power from one hydro-| Must be raised. 
ewhere to thre nderlying and} cjectric plant or a connected group of Second—That capital demands and must 
lamental principles which must 80V-|jiants, in which development it is gen-|Teceive a fair return commensurate with 
: a — "a ae ay ands con- erally used as a supplement to fuel- gp risks ibesata bites Te » loy 
f tive polic which has resulted in| Senerated power, or directly’ compete 3] Third— eneee otanmty * of employ- 
> Ninncnathan?? eas t use j with it. Most of the development made | !ent and repayment In full. = 
. —_ { Fourth—linds its way to those enter- 
I irticle, deall is it assumes to! to date falls into this class, and {t should | prises where these requirements are most 
1 wit ‘ pment Is seenung y not | be noted that this power does not cus-| alice sie. 
t to d retardation of de-|tomarily displace fuel-general power, nor | Fitth—That “reservation” is not con- 
nt nd yet it may be of ad-li, ever likely to entirely do so, for it} servation; that nonuse of water power 
tag ‘ - A = “ah f OeTee Oe ewe ;ZOeS Into a market already supplied with | is literally irretrievable waste; that every 
\ . : x my - x w have in t fuel-generated power, and must neces- | day of this waste is national folly: 
: t} a ee minimum of 3 sari grow only as the city or com-| It would seem therefore possible that 
OO power ¢ t of commercial | munity gradually grows in industrial im- aaa Ge, se won =e ment ee ae ab 
so meant, de | portance and in population, ‘prog caskets 7 oa te hh gglmnaaeenir ges wit! 
nt at a eee arable fo) It is a conservative estimate that when] a1; efforts hein mahe that hvdro-clec- 
e ames ‘ a 2m 1 dali we shall have developed, say, 10,000,000 to | tric development shall take proper and 
ae as e but isd Will be | 15,006,000 horsepower for public utility] healthy lines; that all public interests 
iva , the distant future This es-|] service within the next forty or fifty | shall be safeguarded; that monopolistic 
te, It v t is, at this|years we shall have been able thereby! tendencies be curbed or prevented; that 
y ‘ the et ca ll the power|to keep in advance of the probable de- | sinh gen be — hal Sai ee Psy z 
d the nation now generated DY | mand for such power, and this is true | is the Eo alig loateeh oan sie at 
a Of this amount, Fay aw.’ t| Of hydto-electtic power wherever lo-| forts have pe rhaps ‘wade substantial 
horsepower A ns mihi — sce . cated. progress in the past three or four years, 
ee ee ‘ i sen suiendentadte * 20,- | It is this development of power, how-| but the fact remains that until a definite 
r anes tee mower we to be deve loped— | ever, that is almost wholly In the public} peat tea water power policy can be 
lis power all located on. land Congressional mind, while the largest | established by ( _—_—" 8S, pats who ad- 
(a) Nonnavigable streams of both an! and most important development of te 5 ee development along oe lines, 
intrastate and interstate character over | 44, power coming under a distinct and ating “Serger agers ok te Pasay nese eptt 
which. the States only have poetry tl _| radically different clafsification is al- pose poe adedtey of the kind have: 
— , args evel sig ten scotenl tata most wholly unrecognized. This type] in contemplated is paralyzed, or is seek- 
fea pat = Gees ae the Constitu- | falls under (second) a development of ing establishment in other countries. 
tion. | water power for local use as the basis National common sense — in time 
(c) Streams located on public lands lo-|for the electro-chemical and electro- remedy tae condition- it would be well 
ited in natural forests; and, . etallurgical operations, such as, for in-| for the nation if it were not longer de- 
(d) Streams located on public lands | stance, the making of steel or carborun-| layed! 





ABSTRACT OF S. 8033 (WATER POWERS) SHOWING CO-OPERATION BETWEEN GOVERNMENT AND 


PRIVATE CAPITAL. 


} 


Mir lex To aut ’ t} Connecticut River Company to relocate and construct qa dam across the Connec- 

it River ) the lage of Windsor Locks, in the State of Connecticut: 
‘ 37 tion of } eld dam, with discretionary power in Secretary of War to impose a reasonable annual 
Pe Se “aie: abe. a eaters chs rn to the company), to be used in developing navigation on the Connecticut 
River: the d to be not less than 39 feet high, and to permit discharge of 1,000 cubic feet a second (except during 
ve hours at night when discharge may be 500 feet). The company is required to build a lock to accommodate present 
d prospé ve ymmerce, and to convey the lock to the United States and to furnish free power for its operation. If 
a nae Celine ny reason terminated, and renewed to other parties, the United States is to pay, or require its new 
; a3 _ e reasonable value of the dam and plant, based on cost of replacement, and increased by not more 
) per cent to cover initial expenses of company, &c. Status: Introduced and referred to Senate Committee on 

( mer ) 
ICE AND COLD STORAGE. 

CUSTOMS SERVICE TO BE yrcoi acts 
ice-making installations, the aggregate 
tonnage being equivalent to 17,178 tons 
of refrigeration per day, or, in other 
words, as much refrigeration as would 


ge pane a 
) 
| Extract from Sundry Civil Bill, August 24, 1912. 
The President is authorized to reorganize the customs serv- 
| ice and cause estimates to be submitted therefor on account of the 
| fiscal year 1914, bringing the total cost of said service for said 
| fiscal year within a sum not exceeding #10,150,000, instead of 
| £10,500,000, the amount authorized to be expended therefor on 
; ; ; ’ - ? ‘ 
| account of the current fiscal year 1912. In making such reorgani- 
| zation and reduction in expenses, he is authorized to abolish or 
| consolidate collection districts, ports, and subports of entry and 
| delivery, to discontinue needless offices and.employments, to re- 
duce excessive rates of compensation below amounts fixed by 
| law or Executive order, and to do all such other and further 
things that in his judgment may be necessary to make such or- 
| ganization effective and within the limits of cost herein fixed. 
Such reorganization shall be communicated to Congress at its 
next regular session and shall constitute for the fiscal year 1914 
and until otherwise provided by Congress the permanent organi- 
| zation of the customs service 
\ 
+ 9 _ vs Ce ee 
" — = —he 
T above paragraph, taken from the; rewards, will be destroyed. The assign- 
id civil bill of August 24, 1912, in | me nt of a naval officer to a customs dis- 
volve the most far-reaching changes; t™ct is an archaic remnant from the 
; h: a Jace in the customs | U™Me When monarchs kept close watch on 
at seats pene? a or : “|customs affairs for personal and selfish 
rvice since li ae | reasons. The naval officer will be super- 
It mea 8 that both parties are agreed) seded by a deputy auditor who will exer- 
demanding the pplication of business | cise, without the oversight of the naval 
principles to trictly business function) (_ficer, a sufficient check on the collect- 
of the nation It means that subports! org. 
ill entirely disappear from tl e offictal The year 192 has proved to be the most 
nguage of the Treasury, a all exist-| {mportant year in the history of the cus- 
ing por and Supports will be noW | toms service, for, in addition to the above 
named as po ts; that t Le customs dis- | changes, there have been the researches 
tricts of a State—as, for instance, thir-| of the appraisement commission, consist- 
teen in Maine—will be in general made} ing of E. R. Wakefield, chairman; J. D. 
one district co-extensive with the nat-/| Nevius, J. W. Wheatley, , ee Spring- 
ural ‘ommercial and geographical condi- stead, and Guy Emerson. Their repori 
tions; that the Treasury will deal with|is expected to lead to an extensive re- 
one collector in each district, he having | arrangement of all details of appraise- 
| general supervision over the entire dis- | ment beginning with the invoice 
trict, and his headquarters to vary as| Another commission is engaged in the 
the demands of customs business may} exhaustive investigation inte the con- 
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e % ' tural promotion worl the 
licit le P uraging 1 ce © forn 
1 nfiuer inies plays an important p in the 
12 ‘ment for better f c 
CO-OPERATION WITH GOVERNMENT AL THORITIES, 
. . 7 , ’ ! 
f enorts I i to promote agricultural t re 
eration l Fe : t ties Phe str tion itself 
ib a State 2 ult i] 1] € r expe nt s tion or f mm 
S Dery t ent f \or ilt r le t 1) 1h it es of 
1 1° _ . é ] 1] ¢ 1 
ludi sing r nol r partl 
) t 1 ine taken ea I na given 
A differen nces Sometimes t railroad 
; ‘ ] « ain fie siness 1 tiers, s well as 
a» taney in the ian Federal or State agricultural ex- 
1 instruction ins are examples ot such co-operation of rail- 
1 T - man + 94 - 
rent. authorit [he cturers accompanying s trains 
rs of the faculty of a State agricultural college or experts 
Seat riment station or the United States Department of Agri-! 
| ailroad company provides the train, frequently at a low rate or 
or helps to plan the itinerary, and by advertising and | 
. 1 ae ~ a ” a 
ps to attract peopie to the various Stations where iectures are 
i « ‘ © ' 


re opportunitv 15S afforded to look at the exhibits in the train. | 


-ultural expert in the employ of the railroad company 
d demonstrators. 


ain and assists the other lecturers and de rs. 
FRANK ANDREWS, 
§ the Division of Production and Distribution, Depart- 


gent of Agriculture 


ac- 


| 
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REORGANIZED BEFORE 1914 





‘Subports to Be Abolished, Doing Away with 150 
Presidential Positions—Work of Commission. 





require among the various 
district, There {is to be, 
one collector in a district, together with 
a number of deputy collectors equal to 
the total number of ports in the district. 
Tt means that over 150 Presidential of- 
fices, freguently used hitherto as politica] 


ports of the} 
however, only | 


| will lead to rendering this body a more 





stitution and methods of operation of the 
board of general appraisers at New York. 
It is expected that its recommendations 


useful and efficient part of the great 
business of collecting the revenue from 


be provided by the melting of that manv 


tons of ice each 24 hours. It is also 
Stated that there were. about 66 new 
commercial cold storage houses erected 
during the year, having an aggregate 
cold storage space of about 19,000,000 
cubic feet. 


Including all the various installations 
of refrigerating mac hinery installed dur- 
Ing 1912, there were reported 1,394 such 
installations, the aggregate capacity of 
the machines being 39,809 tons of refri- 
geration per 24 hours.—Ice and Refriger- 
ation, Chicago, II. 


A TYPE OF THE 











American Sugar Industry, Chicago. 


LAKE COMMERCE SHOWS 
TREMENDOUS GAINS 














fy a good many of the records. 


a 


Remark- 
ble activity of the iron and stee] trade, 


for instance, did not yield as satisfactory 


Dp 
p 


0 


rofits as in years preceding the _ 1907 
anic, although at that time the rate of 


utput was lighter. 
Money. 


Lake commerce through the canals at In banking, high records were estab- 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., and Ontario] lished both at New York and through 
for the season of 1912 shows an increase} the United States. Loans, deposits, and 

> ap : : ‘ eanm cash holdings of institntions in the nation 
of 36 per cent ov er 1911 in total freight at lk ae stem moved upto previous 
tonnage. Practically all articles show ly unparalleled figures. Surplus reserves 
large gains, wheat increasing 79 per cent, failed to mount in volume with the other 
manufactured and pig iron 59 per cent,! accounts. In Europe the gold holdings of 
srain 63 per cent, and iron ore 61 per!the national banks of Germany, France 
cent. The official statement follows: | and Russia established records Money 

Total Trafic PerCent| Supply of the nation—gold, — silver and 

Items, 1911, 1912, Increase | notes—increased far beyond previous high 

Vessels | totals, the additions keeping fair pace 
oer se 076 =~} with the increase in gold supply and the 

pcaraie ae a: 4 | inere ase in P pulation. Enlargement in 

|} the supply of capital, however, failed to 

Tot number 2.07 7s wi {keep pace with the demands of trade, 
Lockages, number 13.992 16.088 o] land consequently the demand of capital 
Tonnag (directed into new industry constantl 
Registered, net.......... 41,653,488 66,736,380 6 was for larger return.—New York LEve) 
Freight, short wees 53,477,216 72,472,676 36 | ing Post. 

Passengers, number ‘ 79,951 66,3877 16 a en ee ee 

Coal: 
ee dan eon “|| INDIANA COAL. 

Mlour, barrels...... sam ot 19 { ~ ee 

ha , hel a ] vai 
ee? Pie 5 pagpeapcaaeaie cies 609 69.024.546 bin | During the first nine months of | 
Manufactured and pig iron, the year 1912, three new block 
POUR CRMs aiccwkeister snc 412,259 654,892 9 coal mines were opened up, and i 
Salt, barrels..... 661,308 660,991 |} including other seams opened up 
Copper, short 192,481 116,954 *12 | | in mines already in operation, 
Iron ore, short tons...... 90,731,235 46,303,423 51 . . : 
lanber M. ft BM 18 754 7713 #58 | seventeen new bituminous mines, 
Building stone, short tons 5,342 2,32 *57 | and that during the fiscal year 
General merchandise, | ended September $30, 1912, three 
short tons......... - 1,385,918 164,783 0 | new block coal mines were opened 

"Decrease. and six bituminous mines. 

The United States canal was opened] | F. J. PEARSE. | 
April 24 and closed December 16, 1912;} | Dept. Mines and Mining, State | 
season, 237 days. The Canadian canalj + Bureau of Inspection, Indiana. 
was opened April 24 and closed Decem-] } | 
ber 19, 1912; season, 240 days. e— —— ————_—_——_—____—_% 








NATION’S EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS. 
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group of five buildings cost 8250,000, 
ities. 
population. 


of lectures for this purpose. 





customs, 





One of the group of five buildings of the Polytechnic High School at Phoenix, Ariz., completed in 1912. 











The 


and the equipment places Phoenix in the front rank for its educational facil- 


The population of Phoenix is 18,000, but the school would be a credit to a city with six or seven times the 


The faculty of this school are devoting special attention to vocational education, and arrange numerous series 
Phoenix firms handling office appliances have loaned to the commercial department of 
the school various types of labor-saving devices and other office equipment for the use of students. 
therefore, are given practical knowledge of office work. 
There is also an employment department in the school, which has proved very successful in bringing together 
the students and employers, 


Graduates, 
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UTAH LEADSIN 
~ SILVER OUTPUT 


1912 Mimeral Production Breaks State 
Record—Coal Value Doubles 
That of 1907. 


LARGE COPPER SHIPMENT 


Utah 
ranking first 


has unique distinction of 
among the States of the 
Union in the diversity of production of 
the precious and metals. 
No other State stands so high in average 
rank in the production of gold, silver, 
copper, lead, and zinc. . 

Her standing is first in silver, third in 
Jead, fourth in copper, sixth in gold, and 
seventh in zinc. 

Figures of production for 1912, 
upon actual statistics for the first 
months and estimated for December, are, 
mn round numbers, as follows: 
filver, 12,500,000 ounces at 6l1c......... 


the 


semi-precious 


based 
eleven 


eseeeee $1,620,000 





Lead, 14,000,000 pounds, at 4.5 6,300,000 
Copper, 145,000,000 pounds at 16.56e.......... 24,000,000 
Gold, 230,800 ounces, at $20.67...............00 4,700,000 
Zinc, 20,000,000 pounds, at 6.75¢......ec0ee.06 1,350,000 

Rs scsnees Seebe .. -$43,975,000 


This shows a considerable increase over 
4911, and is the highest record of pro- 
duction of any year in the history of the 
Btate. 

Smelting. 

All this metal, except the zinc, was 
reduced from its ore by smelters within 
the State, was that from guan- 
tities of ores shipped in from adjoining 
States. Salt Lake City is to-day the 
most important smelting i the 


as also 


center in 
United States; in fact, such ideal smelt- 
ing facilities do not exist anywhere else 
in the world. The great variety of ores 
from the near-by camps, ineluding Bing- 
ham, Tintic, and Park City, makes the 
economic mixing and fluxing of the min- 
eral constituents a cheap and _ simple 
process. This fact, coupled with the 
unlimited confidence in the continuances 
of the supply, has justified the building 
of enormous plants near Salt 
Lake City. 


smelting 


Copper. 
the largest copper mine in 
the world located at, Bingham, Utah. 
luast year, 1912, there have been shipped 
out of Bingham 6,000,000 tons of ore—more 


Utah has 
7 
4 


ore than was mined at any other known 
camp. Most of this ore came frem the 
property of the Utah Copper Company, 
whose mine has, during the year, moved 
each day in the neighborhood of 50,000 
tons of ore and waste rock, am amount 


cent of the material being 
Panama Canal 


equal to 7) per 
handled by the 
Other Minerals. 


to exist in Utah 
? 


There is known 


POSssi- 


bly as great a variety of commercially 
valuable minerals as can be found in any 
equal area upon the face of the earth. 
The lack of sufticient population to fur- 
nish market for many of the mineral 
substances, coupled with the need of 
cheaper transportation, keeps down the 
production of the more common and 
cheaper miaterials. Utah has iron ore 
deposits comparable with those of the 


Mesaba range; coal beds to compare with 
those of West Virginia; asphalt with that 
of the Island af Trinidad; fire clays equa! 
to those of New Jersey. 

Her salt occurs in such quantities as to 
place Utah in a class: by herself, and 
her gypsum and building stones are un- 
limited in quantity. 

: ; Coal. 

The production of coal during 1912 was 
more than 3,000,000 tons, an amount just 
double that produced five years ago. This 
rapid increase comes from the operation 





of many new companies on the great 
Book Cliff coal fields. This coal field is 
one of the largest in the United States, 
covering a known area of more than 
10,00) square miles, with coal beds at 
different levels, ranging up to thirty- 
five feet in thickness. 

Five years ago the Utah Yuel Com- 
pany, With its mines at Sunnyside, Cas- 
tie Gate, and Clear Creek, was the sole 
producer from these extensive fields. 
Now there are a number of new com- 
panies at Kenilworth, Hiawatha, Mohr- 
land, and other camps in these fields. 

New railroads have been built to the 
new camps, and now there is promised 


for the near future another railroad from 


the Utah coal fields into Provo and then 
to Salt Lake City. These roads mean 
great expansion of coal mining in the 
State. 

Salt. 

There harvested from the waters of 
the Great Salt Lake and the salt beds 
surrounding about 40,000 tons of ¢®ble 
Balt per year. The process of extracting 
the salt from the waters of the Great 
Salt Lake is as follows: The water is 


pumped by electrically driven centrifugal 
pumps into shallow ponds, where solar 
evaporation in ry summer months 
carries off the water, the crystal 


the d 
leaving 


Balt behind. The evaporating season 
lasts about 100 days, during which time 
there is constant pumping of brine into 
the ponds, the aim being to keep the 
evaporated solution from becoming so 
concentrated as to deposit other min- 
erals with the erystals of sodium chlor- 
ide. When the season is over and the 


mother liquor is flushed out of the ponds 
there remains a layer of soft crystals 
from four to six inches thick, that covers 
the entire surface of the ponds. An av- 
erage crop yield is 700 tons of salt per 
acre. A salt lining from previous de- 
posits, densely caked, serves as a bed 
upon which to work in getting out the 
freshly deposited salt. The salt is read- 
{ly shoveled up into windrows, and from 
these into cars, and then dumped into 
piles of about 1,000 tons each. The piles 
become coated with a dense crust, and 


may be left out in the open for years 
with safety. 

Extensive salt works, operated by the 
Inland Crystal Salt Company, of Salt 
Lake City, prepare the salt for market. 
The crude salt is crushed, dried, and 


winnowed while hot, in order to remove 
any effloresant sulphates. The refined 
salt is put upon the market at different 
degrees of fineness, according to the de- 
mand for packing, table, and dairy uses. 

The brine of this Dead Sea of America 








aa 
—— 


is a mine of vast chemical riches other 
than table salt. 
ent in quantity, 
ing winter months, 
reaches 20 to 30 degrees Fahrenheit; for 
then this mineral crystallizes from 
brine and is deposited over the lake bot- 
tom. Thousands of tons of this mineral, 
mirabilite, are piled upon the shores 
by the waves during this cold weather, 
only to be again dissolved and carried 
away when the warmer weather comes. 
Magnesium salts occur in quantity in the 
natural brine, yet they make up only a 
small percentage of the tota! solids. 
Salt Bed. 


for the Western 
engineers 
sult deposit in the form 


as is evidenced dur- 


In surveying 
Railroad the 
most wonderful 


| of an immense salt bed, covering an area 
of sixty square miles. 


The railroad built 
the track directly upon this bed of salt. 
The deposit varies in thickness, 
telegraph poles were set, from six inches 
to seven feet. 
free from dirt or growth of any 
At an average depth of twenty 
the amount of salt over the sixty 
miles would reach the enormous 
100,000,000 tons, 


nature. 


sum 


Potash. 


A large vein of alumite (potassium, 
aluminum sulphate) is being exploited in 
the south-central part of the State, 
Marysvale, Piute County. The vein 
curs as a filling of a fissure in volcanic 


OCc- 


rocks. It is conservatively reported by 
the United States Geological Survey as 
showing at the surface a width of ten 


feet and length o@f 3,500 feet. This area 
of the mineral, which carries 10 per cent 
of potassium oxide, is sufficient to yield 


30,000 tons of potash for each 100 feet of 
depth. In response to the search for 
this mineral other potash deposits: have 


been recently reported, 

Space will not permit a description 
the iron ore deposits, the sulphur, 
antimony, the vanadium, the uranium, 
and even radum, which Utah can boast, 
but as the 1912 production of these and 
many other mineral substances was quite 
limited, they will not receive attention. 

R. H. BRADFORD, 
Professor of Metallurgy, Utah State 
School of Mines. 


WISCONSIN IS SEEKING 
NEW IRON ORE DEPOSITS 


1912 opened with 
consecaient upon low 
in 1911 acting as a bar 
crease in activity. A 
the 
Which had formerly been very productive 
have been very nearly exhausted, and, in 
fact, not 
Some of 


the 


The 


sion 


year the depres- 
prices of iron 
io any great in- 
number of the ore 
mines 1n 


a great deal of work was done. 
the lower grade mines 


tuines producing higher grades of 
were active throughout the year. 
The improvement in market conditions 
later in the year resulted in the shipping 
of stock piles and an increase in activity. 
The Buckeye Mine, of Commonwealth, 
whieh had been shut down for some time, 
renewed its mining operations the latter 
part of the year, after having shipped 
its stock pile. 
In the central 
situation at Mayville 
continued about the 
the Baraboo district 
has taken place 


Cah 


ore 


part of the State the 
and Iron Ridge 
same as in 1911. In 
an important change 
in the opening up of the 
oon Mine, just south of Baraboo. This 
mine will probably enter the shipping list 
in 1915. 

All 


ing 


during the year 
operations have 


1912 diamond drill- 
been carried on 
Vilas County, near the central part of 
the northern boundary of the State, and 
there is much interest all over the north- 


ern portion of the State with regard to 
the possibility of the discovery of new 
iron ranges. Geological conditions in this 
part of the State are in no way dif- 
ferent from conditions in the northern 
peninsula of Michigan and in Northern 
Minnesota, excepting that the rocks are 
covered much more completely by a 
heavy mantle of glacial drift. There are 
undoubtedly great possibilities for the 


discovery of iron ranges in this part of 
the State. 
Load and Zinc, 


production of lead and zine all 
from the three southwestern coun- 
the State. The year has been one 
prices, and the mining industry 
had a very healthful tone. Ip 
i311, according to statistics collected 
jointly by the State Geological Survey 
and the United States Geological Sur- 
the district produced 99,000 tons of 
zine concentrates and nearly 4,500 tons of 
lead concentrates. The total value of 
the metal content was $3,689,850. In 1912 
the tonnage of zinc concentrates was al- 
most the probably a little bit 
larger. 

Vhile Wisconsin 
important iron 
the value 
products will very 
Value of its iron 


The 
coines 
ties in 
of high 


here has 


vey, 


same, 


one of the 
States in the 
lead and zinc 


exceed the 


has been 
producing 
of its 
probably 
ore in 1912, 
W. A. HOTCHKISS, 

State Geologist, Madison, Wis. 


BUTTE FURNISHES QUARTER 
WORLD’S COPPER SUPPLY 


Union, 


The just drawn to a close has 
been the most presperous one in regard 
~ 


year 


to the mining industries in the history 
of the city of Butte. Great progress 
las been made in the opening up and 
development of both the old and new 
properties. The pay roll for the mines 
and mining industry averaged over a 
million and a quarter a month, which in 


proportion to population was not equaled 
by any other city in the world. While 
the tonnage of ore shipped to the smel- 


ters has been heavier than for several 
years, new ore bodies have been opened 


up to additional depth, which makes the 
ore reserve greater than ever. During 
the year more than three hundred and 
twenty-five million pounds of copper was 
produced, or one quarter of the world’s 
supply. Gold and silver taken out of the 
ores amount to $8,250,000, and then besides 
the big zinc properties that have been 
opened up in the last few years, which 
will not alone make Butte the largest 
copper city in the world, but in the next 
few vears it will also be known as the 
largest zinc producer. 
In conclusion, all I 
spite of the heavy development work 
done within the past year, one-tenth of 
the properties in the mining zone are not 
developed, and there is no city in the 
world that has a more promising future 
than Butte. 
Yours 


can say is that, in 


very truly, 
I. A. HEILBRONNER. 
Butte, Mont. 
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NORTH DAKOTA 


A VAST RESOURCE 


? 
-_ 


COAL 





The coal fields of North 


to over 1,000 square miles. 
are common, while those from 
ings County alone there are known 


and having an aggregate thickness 


Lignite is especially well 


the lignite deposits of North Dakota 
The State Mine 


ing the history of the State. 





+ 


Dakota 
$2,000 square miles in the Western part of the State, and the total ton- 
nage of workable coal has been estimated at 500,000,000,000 tons. 
of the lignite seams are known to cover an area of from severa 
Beds of 
ten to 
to be at 
over four feet thick, distributed through from 1,000 to 1,300 feet of strata 


lignite and, owing to rapid disintegration, serves best as a domestic fuel, 
and is extensively used in North Dakota and adjoining territory. 

adapted to 
gas, and as the internal combustion engine comes into more general use 


Inspector estimates 
Dakota for 1912 at 545,000 tons, or 9 per cent more than was produced 
in 1911, and a greater amount than has been mined in any one year dur- 
A. G. LEONARD, State Geologist, 


cover an area of approximately 


Some 
hundred 
coal six, eight, and ten feet thick 
twenty feet are not rare. In Bill- 
least twenty-one coal beds 


of 157 feet. This coal is a brown 


the manufacture of producer 


will have increased vaiue. 


the coal production of North 
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Sodium sulphate is pres- 
when the temperature 


the 


Pacific 
encountered a 


where 
It is perfectly white and | 


inches 
square 
of 


near 


of 


northern part of the State 


were 
shut down on aecount of low prices. The 


in 





seeueenndimeinatat 


WATCHING 


SAFETY OF LIFE 


Dr. Eugene A. Smith, of Alabama, 
Describes the Many Methods 
That Prevent Accidents. 


AN INTERESTING SURVEY 


In discussing this subject, it is proposed 
chiefly of arrangements 
ot employes in the 


to take note 
looking to the safety 


mines, as well as for their health and 
comfort in the camps. 

From a paper read before the Mine 
Safety Congress in Milwaukee by Mr. 


Frank &. Croeckard, vice president of the 
Tennessee Cval, Tron, and Railroad Com- 
pany, the following 
notes regarding practice in 
the Alabama field. 


condensed 
the general 
The new State mining 
law, prepared by the Mine Casualty and 
Safety Committee of the Alabama Coal 
Operators’ Association, may be taken as 
representing the general trend of thought 
regarding safety measures. 

These features, according to Mr. Crock- 
ard, are embraced under the general 
headings of inspection, discipline, per- 
missible explosives, shot firing, shielding 
of machinery, tireproof construction, and, 
since safety means freedom from danger, 
there also are included sanitary and hy- 
gienic measures. 


we have 


Inspection and Discipline. 


The State law provides for an inspe¢etor 
for every 2,500,000 tons of output. In 
addition to these, some of the larger 
companies provide company mine inspec- 
whose duties are very much the 
same as those of the State inspectors, 
except that they go over the mines more 
make more detailed inspec- 
tion, and not only look after the ob- 
servanee of the State laws, but after the 
company’s regulations as well; and thus 


tors, 


frequently, 


they assist very much in the mainte- 
nance of discipline. The chief mine in- 
spector, with the concurrence of two 


associates, has power to stop the opera- 
tion of any coal mine whenever, in their 
judgment, there is sufficient gas and dust 
to cause an explosion, Places are marked 
Where gas is found, and the miners are 
warned of dangerous conditions found in 
their rooms. It is now the general prac- 
tice, aS a guard against dust dangers, 
to keep the mines damp by steam jets, 
spraying, “Or sprinkling, especially at the 
face of the rooms, 

It is probably fair to 
is a difference of 2% 
death rate of the miners of a 
exercising rigid discipline and 
with lax discipline, and if an 
spector™san control this 25 per 
employment is clearly justified. 


there 
the 
company 
of one 
extra in- 
cent his 


state that 
per cent ih 


Timbering. 


The question of timbering is also re- 
ceiving much attention, and of the 
larger companies requires timbers to 
set at intervals of four feet each way, 
whether the be good bad. The 
records of this company for the past four 
years interest, aS may be seen in 
the following statements: If 100 be taken 
as representing the number of men killed 
per 1,000,000 tons mined in 1908, we have 
for the year 1909 76.7 per cent; for the 
year 1910, 50.3; for 1911, 45.8 This is a 
reduction of 54 per cent in the death 
rate. Since one-half of all the accidents 
in mines are caused by falling roof or 
coal, it is believed that fully 50 per cent 
of this reduction—that is, a reduction of 
% per cent of the total death rate—is 
due to the improved timber practice. 

Permissible explosives are gradually 
supplanting black powder and dynamite, 
but where black powder is still used 
every precaution is taken to secure 
safety. 

In 1911 69 per cent of the coal was mined 
by permissible explosives, an increase of 
11 per cent over the preceding year. 
Shot firing by electricity, though effi- 
cient as a sufety device, has not been 
commercially profitable, because of mis- 
fired shots and maintenance 

Much attention also has been paid to 
fireproof construction and all other appli- 
for eliminating fire risks, 
precautions being taken 
with the mine stables 

Laws limiting the voltage 
equipment about the 
along trolley lines and 
rigidly enforced. 

Among the other steps taken by some 
of the larger companies to secure safety 
of the miner be 


one 
be 


roof or 


are of 


cost of 


ances special 


of electrical 
working 
power lines 


are 


may mentioned the ap- 
pointment of safety committees to keep 
a special lookout for dangerous condi- 


tions; a system 
serves to locate a 


of checking out which 
miner who is detained 
at his working place and to determine 
that the men are all out of the mine 
when firing takes place; a system of in- 
struction by means of stereopticon lec- 
tures, &c., designed to warn the miner 
against the dangers which confront him, 
and to instruct him in the more elemen- 
tary principles of mining. 


A number of coal companies have es- 
tablished first-aid corps, which hold fre- 
quent drills under the direction of the 


company physician. Rescue apparatus, 
in the shape of helmets, pulmotors, &c., 
have been provided in a number of in- 
stances. 

Sanitation and Hygicne. 


Appreciating the fact that safety meas- 
ures should not be confined to the mines, 
the Alabama Coal Operators’ Association 
secured the services of an engineer to 
make a sanitary survey of the camps, 

Results of this movement fave been the 
proper protection of the various wells and 
springs, the establishment of mechanical 
filters for the treatment of drinking 
waters; the installation of fly proof, 
water-tight, sanitary closets, the con- 
tents of which are collected weekly or 
oftener and disposed of in septic tanks. 
Running water is supplied to many of the 
houses, and in the company stores bread, 
vegetables, meats, &c., are either car- 
ried in glass cases or are properly pro- 
tected by screening. 

All stagnant pools are either drained or 
filled, and where this is not possible they 
are treated with oil. Tin cans, bottles, 
and other vessels which might hold water 
are removed, and these measures, to- 
gether with thorough screening, have re- 
duced the number of cases of malaria in 
1912, as compared with 1911, fully 50 per 
cent. 

The medical departments of many of 
the larger companies are now examining 
all school children with reference: to de- 
fects of sight, diseases of the eye, ear, 
mouth, or throat. Children suffering 
from contagious diseases are barred from 
school. 

Most of the larger companies have 
good school buildings, and also provide 
for the recreation of their employes by 
club rooms, with bowling alleys, pool 
tables, reading rooms, &c., for white and 
col6éred separately. Some have moving 
picture shows, lyceum courses, in good 
school buildings which can be used for 
auditoriums. 


Labor Conditions. 


In general, it may be said that these 
conditions are at this time fairly satis- 
factory, except that the supply is not 
quite adequate. By providing for the 
health and comfort of the miners’ fami- 
lies and the proper education of the 
children, the companies are able to se- 
cure and keep the best classes of em- 
ployes., EUGENE A. SMITH, 

State Geologist, 





in connection | 


places, | 
ition of the Goldfield Consolidated, suffer- 





WATER POWER DEVELOPMENT 
SEEN IN WEST VIRGINIA 


The development and growth of West 
Virginia’s mineral production continued 
unabated during the calendar year just 
closed. The State shows an increase tor 
this year over the year 1911 in coal, petro- 
leum, the quantity of natural gas pro- 
duced and marketed, in carbon black 
from natural gas, in glass sand, and in 
the production ef limestone, cement, and 
all forms of lime for industrial purposes. 
Immense quarries of a superior class of 
sandstone with a warm buffish tinge 
have recently been opened in Preston 
County, and this stone is now being used 
in the construction of a great cathedral 
and other notable buildings in that city. 

One of the notable events of the year 
in connection with the development of the 
State’s power resources has been the 








installation of a large hydro-electric 
plant on New River, and the transmis- 
sion of the generated current to the coal 
fields of McDowell ahd Mercer Counties. 
A corporation with,ample financial re- 
sources is arranging to build other im- 
mense dums across the channel] of that 
rapid stream between the Virginia line 
und Hinton, so that eventually the en- 
tire mining region of the New and Kan- 
awha districts, as well as the Pocahon- 
tas, Tug, and Guyandot. fields, will be 
supplied with this much cheaper form 
of power, thus conserving an enormous 
quantity of the best coal in the world 
for other uses. 

Along this same line, the year 1912 has 
marked the beginning of electric power 
development on the Cheat River, near 
Morgantown, Where « million-dollar con- 
tract has been given for the construction 
of a giant dam, 85 feet high, and the | 

{ 
| 
} 





work of excavatiorw and placing of cof- | 
fer dams is already well under way. 
This dam is to be completed in 1913. It 
is only one of a series that will be con- 
structed across Cheat River between the 
State line and the headwaters of that 
raging torrent, the intention being to de- 
velop many hundred thousand  horse- 
power, and incidentally controlling one 
ofthe sources of disastrous floods in the 
Monongahela River. Cheat is the only 
great river of the world practically un- 
occupied by railways, populous cities, and 
other forms of human culture’ within 
such easy access to great manufacturing 


industries, since it measures but sixty 
miles from the first of these dams to 
either Pittsburg or Wheeling, as the 
crow flies. : c. WHITH, 


State Geologist, West Virginia. 


THE METALS OF NEVADA 
SHOW HEALTHY INCREASE 


in én article written fer tne Mining anJ 
Scientific Press and published in its issues 
of January 6, 1912, I gave a comparative 
statement, by quarters, showing the pro- 
duction of precious metals within the 
State of Nevada for the years 1909, 1910, 
and the first six months of 1911. For the 








fin purchase of 












purposes of this article, a repetition of | 
these statistics seems to me advisable, | 
with the addition of the last six months | 
of 1911 and first six months of 1912. 
The tonnage and value by quarters, | 
from January 1, 1909, to June 30, 1912, are 
as follows. 
190. 
Tons. Value { 
Piret QUATIET: cciiscccesas egna nse 619,222 $6,243,635.19 | 
Second quarter 721,805 6,891,057 .58 
Third quarter 786,828 4,920, 
Fourth Quarter c.cccccccscscccccs 748,908 6,814,001.37 
TORTS: 0k ats eseccceccccecess s+, 906,823  $24,969,531.17 | 
1910. 
First quarter .......00 -» 930,282  $6,953,851.21 | 
Second quarter ...0. - «21,000, 695 8,072,581.21 | 
Third quarter .....cc00« sence, CIZ0OZ 8,131,375. 47 
Fourth quarter ceccccccadeccsccce 911,249 8,445,374.72 | 
co ore cvcccvarbeces 3,755,028 $51,696, 182.54 
1911 
First quarter ....... pes Piane shinee 1,075,139 $8, 456,543.30 
Mecond: Quarta ticcscdcesake<cei «1,073,762 7,97, 206.33 
Third quarter .... . 1,070,634 7.789,911.07 





Fourth quarter ......6- . 1,001, 95 8, 264,886.85 

Totals sonsegececanehanetease 25108 $32,427 574.56 
1912. 

First quarter Tre Tere $8, S77 502.86 


Second quarter ...cccseseccessseel, ca, 04 8,904, 116.20 
MUD Saweaesaas phsentanbscees 2,417,844  $17,371,619.06 
A very decided and healthy growth 


will be noted right down the line. It is 
hardly expected that the last half of 1912 
will show quite as favorably as the first 
half given above. The reason for this 
is due largely to two causes. First: The 
Goldfield Consolidated Mines Company, 
of Iesmeralda County, which, during the 
past few years has been the richest gold 


producer of the world, has materially 
reduced its known bodies of extreme 
high-grade ore, and is now working on 
a grade of much less value. Second: 
The Nevada Consolidated Copper Com- 
pany of White Pine County, that was 


expected in a large measure to take care 
of the loss in the value of the produc- 





ed the handicap of a serious labor strike | 
during the month of October, which ma- 


terially curtalled its production for the | 
last quarter. However, there is no dgubt | 
that, despite these conditions, the State | 
as a whole for the year 1912 will show al 
very satisfactory increase in both ton- 
nage and value over the year 1911. 

L. F. ADAMSON, 

State License and Bullion Tax 


Agent. 


—— 


CALIFORNIA APPROACHES 
HUNDRED MILLION MARK 


The value of California’s mineral prod- 
uct for 1912 will reach a total well over 
$91,500,000, being an increase of $4,000,000 
over the production of 1911. Increased 
production undoubtedly will be shown in 
every branch, with the possible excep- 
tion of copper (owing to the fact that 
the “fume trouble’ has not been satis- 
fuctorily solved as yet), but the value 
of the copper produced will show a large 
increase, due to the advance in the price 
received during the year, the average 
being close to 16 cents per pound, as 
against 12 1-2 cents per pound received 
in 1911, 

A conservative estimate of the lead- 
ing mineral products for 1912 is as fol- 
lows: 

Petroleum, 87,000,000 bbis., valued at........ $41,000,000 















MINING METHODS 
ARE IMPROVED 


Illinois Coal Output for 1912 Affected 
By Adoption of Better 
Standards. 


—————— 


MANY NEW MINES OPENED 


It is perhaps not widely known that 
Illinois is third in rank among the min- 
ing States of the country, with mineral 
products exceeding  $150,000,000 in annual 
value. The chief minerals are coal, pe- 
troleum, and clay products. 

Normal growth and development char- 
acterized the chief mineral industries 
during 1912, but the coal industry Was 
especially affected by new developments 
and the rapid adoption of better mining 
standards. The coal production doubt- 
less increased over the record output of 
1911, which exceeded 53,000,000 tons. Al- 
though early winter weather Was excep- 
tionally mild, conditions were better than 
usual as to prices and available coal 
cars. It will not be surprising if the 
year's output exceeds that of last year 
by two or three million tons. It is of 
general interest to review the conditions 
as to improved mining practices, the 
opening new mines, and the activity 
coal properties. 


of 


Improved Mining Standards. 
Until the Cherry disaster in 1909 mining 
methods in Itinois were lacking in many 
safety features. The mining investigating 


commission, appointed soon afterwards, 
recommended new laws, which were 
promptly enacted. They secure a much 


higher measure of safety of life, and in- 
cidentally result in better equipment and 
better recovery of coal. The stronger 
mining companies are now adopting 
stundards unheard of in Illinois ten years 
or even five years ago. 

The panel system of 
permits almost complete extraction of 
the displacing the room-and- 
pillar system, urder which 40 to 50 per 
cent of the coal was lost. A single mine 
at Nokomis is operating under an. even 
more advanced system, and is no longer 


mining; Which 


coal, is 


regurded as experimental. The plan is 
to drive the entries to the remote boun- 
daries of the property-unit, and then to 


remove all of the coal during the retreat- 


ing period. <A serious Handicap to the} 
method is the long period of deferred 
profits, but the conservation of coal and 


the diminished operating expense during 
the life of the mine commends the plan 


i{o a company Which can make the initial 


investment. 


The increased use of concrete and steel 
beams to replace timber is general in all 
new mines. It affects not only the shaft 
lining, but all haulage ways, stoppngs, 
and overcasts. Similarly, electric loco- 
motives and undercutting machines are 
rapidly coming into general use under- 
ground, and a more substantial and effi- 
cient surface plunt is being adopted to 
furnish power and to load the coal for 
market. One new feature of special in- 
terest in a State where coal washing is 


is the spiral, dry- 
West Frankfort, 
with ex- 


extensively practiced 
cleaning equipment at 
which operates centrifugally, 
cellent results, 
Work Against 


The campaign of education regarding 
dust explosions, led by the United States 
Bureau of Mines, and actively supported 
by the State Geological Survey and State 
University, is already bearing fruit. Rem- 
edies for dust dangers are eagerly 
sought. One mine is equipped with bar- 
riers of stone dust, after the Taffanuel 
method; a dozen mines, more or less, are 
discharging exhaust steam into the air 
current so as to prevent excéssive extrac- 
tion of natural mine moistures; still an- 
other company washes down the face agd 
sides of each mining room and entry fre- 
quently with a strong stream of water. 
Ordinary sprinkling of roadways is done 


Explosions, 


better than before. 
Another promising practice is the in- 
creased use of “‘permissible explosives,” 


which, because of their extremely quick, 


and dust. The use of these explosives | 
is almost universal in several counties, | 
notably Franklin and Perry. Extension | 


of this modern practice is desirable and 
is probable. 

The training of men in rescue work 
and first-aid methods is proceeding rap- ! 


idly, under 
stimulation. 


State, lk ederal, 
This work 


private 
began with the 
installation of a rescue station for prac- 
tical demonstration at Urbana, by the 
United States Bureau of Mines and State 
agencies in co-operation. This 
lowed by the establishment of three 
State stations equipped with rescue cars, 
oxygen breathing apparatus, first-aid 
supplies, &e. More recently the coal 
companies themselves have learned the 
value of private equipments, and at least 


and 


five have organized trained squads for 
use in time of fire or explosion. 
New Mines, 
An unusually large number of new 


mines commenced active 
were under development during the year. 


That at Kincaid, in Montgomery County, 


operations, or 


promises to be unique as te magnitude 
and equipment. Concrete and steel will 
be used extensively instead of timber. 
It will be operated throughout by elec- 
tricity, and will have cages. suitable for } 
hoisting two cars at once. The normal } 
capacity of the mine will be about 5,000 | 
tons daily. Other new model mines in- | 
clude that of the United Coal Mining } 


Company at Buckner, in Franklin Coun- 
ty; of the Saline Coal Company, near 
Harrisburg; of the Ziegler District Col- 
liery Company, near Christopher, and of 
the Buchanan interests at West Frank- 
fort. 

Purchase of Coal Lands. 


Purchase of coal lands has been under 


Gold  ssxccs- cecescccccccccccecccccoessccccccccce 2,000,000) Way far more actively than in recent 
Come nt pees years. <A single financial group has op- 
dopper aeAsaes aioe pigs tions, which probably will b "C , 
kk an. $00,000 | * oO ae ’ r ; J a i i e accepted, 
Brick, of all kinds...... See Os See SECNS ee OES The 
a eee ee 1,540,000 | $0,000 acres. Other investments on an 
Natural Gas....... 1,500,000; even larger scale have been quietly 
Quicksilver ...... saxgasiicd 750,000 | ronade, so that total purchases will doubt- 
Silver... scccceesss ee rmeecsvcccscecsessonseocece 750,000 | I, . include several hundred thous: 

i : | lee: lude s i i isand 
Lime and Limestone......... LeabeatiKe ‘is 750,000 | 0 ane , = pee “ A 
Mineral Water, Salt, and Clay Pottery.... 1,250,000 a =a hs a interé ats have been un- 
Miscellancous minerals.......0.s:ssssse0+ weve 2,000,009] erstood to be active in several large 

hitinartseanng | CURD. FRANK W. De WOLF, 
POUR ocascscckbasns Fass sewenenns sok eee s $91,500,000 Director State Geological Survey, 
The remaining twenty-six minerals, Illinois. 


listed as miscellaneous, which were pro- 
duced in 1911, had a total value of $1,800,- 
000, and many of them are Known to 
have had a greatly increased output dur- 
ing the year just passed, probably far 
exceeding the estimated $2,000,000. 

Some minerals which have had little 
or no production in the past, and which 
have been receiving considerable atten- 
tion from capital recently, are: Bauxite, 
for the manufacture of aluminum: va- 





rious iron deposits throughout the State, 
barytes, feldspar, natural asphalt, pot- 
ash, and niter deposits, tellurium, and 
vanadium. 

While practically al] the asphalt 
im the State is a refined product, it is 
often listed with the total mineral out- 
put, in which case the total figure would 
approximate $95,000,000. 

W. H, STORMS, 
State Mineralogist. 


used 


Rail Buying in 1912. 

Total rail orders placed in 
be easily 5,000,000 tons. 
within 500,000 tons of this country’s total 
capacity for one year. 

This year all previous records will be 
broken, if present expectations are 
realized. Rail mills have contracted 
for about nine months’ supply of or- 
ders, which will keep them busy at full 


1912° will 


This total means} 





operations until October next. 


oe 


TENNESSEE WATER POWER 


COMING INTO RAPID USE. 


From the information that has comé to} 


the office of the State Geological Survey 
it appears that no new mineral industry 


was started in Tennessee during the vear | 


1912. The activity along most lines of 
mining was, however, fairly strong. The 


impetus given in the latter part of 1911 | 
to prospecting for zinc at Mascot, in the} 


Holston Valley, continued through the 
year. The results apparently are satis- 
factory to the company doing the work. 
It is reperted from what is considered re- 


liable sources that a 1,000-ton mill is now | 


in course of construction. The erection 
of this large mill, after the ground has 
been thoroughly prospected, indicates 
that the locality named will in the near 
future become a large zinc producer. 
The increase in the price of pig iron 
that came with the last half of the year 
gave an impetus to iron mining in the 
western iron ore district of the State. 


This district extends dcross the State in 
the vicinity of the Tennessee River. 

The large number of inquiries that have 
come to the State Geological Survey re- 
lating to mineral resources, water power, 
indicate great and wide- 
of 


and forestry 


spread interest in these sources 








templated or under actual construction 
at the present writing are in full opera- 
tion the total water power developed 
within the State will be about 200,000 
horsepower. 

Some Statistics. { 
Quantity Value 
of of 
*roduct. product. product 

ieee short tOnS....cccccee 4,106 $5,079 
Bauxite, Jong tons.......ceese+- 3,265 11,438 
Brick and af 1,157,328 
Cement, barrels 1,210,453 876,060 
Clay, short toms.........+-- eecee 105,398 
[Goal, short tOns..:.6<s.0-c0ese+0- 7,071,376 
Coke, Short tOUS...-cerceeceecece 801,945 
Copper, TOS...-.cevccese aa Caeciee 2,181,662 
Gas, gas-coke, tar, & ammonia, 1,110,881 
Gold, fine’ OUnces.......60.0++00 11,399 
Iron ore, long tOmS....eeee-ee-- 624,963 
Iron, pig, long tons........- cre 

Lime, short tons.......-+e-cee 

Limestone, short tons......0.+.. 

Marble, cubic feet........-+-ee-s 184,005 | 

Mineral paints, short tons..... 1,850 

Mineral waters, gallons sold..., 1,016,456 

Phosphate rock, long tons...... 542,761 

PYRE GEE vccickevisaseswstgestceceses ces 

Quartz, crystal-line, sht, tons. 57 232 

Sand and gravel, cu. yard 

equals 2,500 pounds........... 630,063 400,853 
Silver, fine ounces.........+++ 105,660 57,158 | 
Sulphuric acid, short tons...... 29,878 1,621,414 | 
ZinC, POUNGS......-sccecvecceerere 224, OW 120,600 

OUR csttavenceavorsases eeseenes $24,191,884 








‘MISSOURI 1912 MINING 


short flames, are less liable to ignite gas | 


Was fol- | 








wealth. The inquiries cover all minerals 
that could be expected in Tennessee, but 
more information was sought on coal 
phosphate rock and iron than any other 
three. q 
The number of inquiries concerning 
water power were very great. The actual 
water power developed in 1912 and that 
which promises to be developed in 1913 
is in keeping with the rapid development 
of that industry in other States. During 
the year 1912 seven wheels, eapable of 
developing 29,200 horsepower, have been 
put into actual operation. The year 1918 
will probably add to these wheels with 
a capacity of 100,000 additional horse- 
power. When all the projects nowy con- 








A. H. PURDUE, 
State Geologist, Nashville, Tenn. 
COLORADO SHOWS GAINS 
IN NEARLY ALL MINERALS 





activity in the 
year than in 


greater 
gold this 
the two preceding years, though the 
production is not likely to exceed that 
of 1911. In the Cripple Creek district, the 
Roosevelt drainage tunnel has been 
pushed forward rapidly, and has already 


There has been 


Colorado camps 


had a marked effect on the water level 
in the mines nearest to it, and the min- 
ing companies have taken advantage of 


have begun, or pre- 
lower 


these conditions end 
pared for active developments at 
levels. 
In the there has been ® 
healthy activity, and in a few places 
valuable new finds have been reported. 
The value of the production of zinc for 


silver camps 


the State in 1912 has gone ahead of 1911 
by from $3,000,000 to $5, 000,000. 
The production of lead has remained 


renewed activity 


about the same, though 
in two or three old camps gives promise 
of better things tor 1913. 


Produetion of copper has remained prac- 
tically stationary for a number of years, 
no new finds having been reported. 

There has been considerable falling off 











in the value of the production of tung- 
sten, due largely to lower prices being 
paid for tungstic acid. The tonnage has 
remained about the same. Improvement 


in prices in December, of 1912, has _ re- 


sulted in greater activity, and conditions 


appear to be unusually favorable for 
1913. 

The districts in the western part of the 
State where uranium and vanadium wre 
mined have shown great activity, and 


the production for 1912 will show a mark- 
ed increase over that of 1911. New dis- 
coveries have been made at a number of 
points. 

The coal production has increased by 
800,000 tons over that of 1911, and there 
has been a corresponding increase in the 
manufacture of coke. 

The increase in the production of mar- 


ble over 1911 has been marked, and the 
promise for 1913 is brighter than ever 
before. The output is limited only by the 


development of the quarries und the ca- 
pacity of the mills. 

Considerable successful prospecting for 
oil has been done in the western part 
of the State during the past year. 

R, D,. GEORGE, 
State Geologist. 


BREAKING ALL RECORDS 


has been 
develop- 
various 


the past year there 

activity in prospecting, 
and production in the 
mining industries of Missouri than for 
many years and the total value of the 
output will be more than $50,000,000 which 
is approximately $5,000,000 more than in 
1911, 


During 
greater 
ment, 


Tn this district all records have been 
broken, the total production of the 
Missouri, Kansas, Oklahefa field being 
valued at more than $18,000,000 of which 
amount more than $10,000,000 was pro- 
duced in Missouri. This value is over 
$3,000,000 greater than in 1907, the high- 


est previous record. 

This district has never 
substantial development, every camp 
showing a material increase in output. 
Many mines that have not been worked 
in years have been re-opened and placed 


recorded more 


on a producing basis. 

Although there has been. no phenom- 
enal increase in the price of lead, de- 
velopment has continued in the dissemi- 
nated lead belt of St. Francois and Mad- 
ison counties, and this district will re- 
cord a greater outpu than in 1911. 
Prospecting was carried on chiefly in 
the southern portion of the field in 


Madison county. Drilling in the known 
productive areas has developed exten- 
sions of the present known ore bodies. 


The Kathryn mine near Fredericktown 
has been re-opened by the Federal Lead 
Company, by whom it has been leasea. 
The Doe Run Lead Company is build- 
ing a large addition to their No. 3 mill 
at Rivermines, having closed the old 
mill at Doe Run. This addition to the 
milling capacity will materially increase 
the output of the district during 1913. 
New Copper Deposits. 


The copper deposits of the State have 
attracted more attention than for many 
years. The Cornwall mines near Ste. 
Genevieve have been re-opened, the ore 
being shipped to Omaha, Neb. In 
Shannon county a new prospect known 
as the Jerk Tail has encountered chal- 
copyrite ore and development work is 
being done. In prospecting iron ore on 
the Copper Mountain Copper Company’s 
property near Sullivan additional copper 
ore is reported to have been encountered. 

The coal mining districts have been 
free from labor troubles and the pro- 





duction will exceed that of former years. 
Deep drilling near Princeton has 
firmed the strike made a few years ago, 


ano, | 


NEW OIL AND GS 
FIELDS FOU 


Flow Is of Good Quality With Max. 
mum Daily Production of 
12,000 Barrels. 


80 WELLS OPENED IN 19}? 





The year just closed has bee: 


whole, satisfactory to the mining 





ests in Oklahoma. The 2 
feature is the much health! t 
compared with that indust 

At the close of 1911 there was a 
financial depression prevalent o 


Southwest in general corsequent 
failure of crops, 
widely spread financial stringer ; 

ing 1912 there was a very ma ’ 
recovery from the conditions of 

most lines, but some branches of t 
dustry are still suffering rather 

from the conditions of 1911. T 

tion upon which this paper is ba 

sists In preliminary reports fron 
operators, and hence the figures ; 

mates contained herein are unders 

be only approximately correct. 


coupled w 


Petroleum and Natural Gas Indua« 
The most significant feature of 
and gas industry of Oklahoma « 
192 was the discovery of new 
and gas fields. Among these the « f 


that which lies east of Cushing, In 
ern Creek County. Here in Mari 
first well drilled proved to be a phi 
nal success. The close of the vear 
nessed about 75 or 8) wells completed 
productive but three. A few prov: 
be very good gas wells. The oil is of 


quality, and this, with the high iy 
production, marks the Cushing pool 
being the leading one in the mid-co 
nent field. 

Second, perhaps, only to the Cus} 
field in jnterest is the discovery of 


deep sands at Cleveland, at the north 
of Cushing. Development has been ; 
ing on at the Cleveland field fo: 
years or more, but not until 1912 wer: 
deep, rich sands discovered. Welis of 
barrels’ capacity are common In the 
with 12,900 barrels as the maximum init 
daily production. 

Eastward Extension, 


Another 
petroleum 


very marked feature of t 
developments in Okla} 
was the eastward extension of the G 
pool. Drilling is very active, and 

of 300 or 400 barrels daily initial cay 
common. South of the Glenn p: 


are 


Okmulgee County, several wild-cat 
proved successes, and these wells 
very active operations throughout 
mulgee County, and at Cushing 
Cleveland good gas wells hav 
opened up. These new discoveries 


timely, as tending to offset the ray 
pletion of the older gas fields of th: 
gion. Not the significant 

gas discoveries was the bringing in of 
6,000,000 gasser northeast of 


least 


Coalgat 


Coal County. This is far removed fr 
any present development, and is he: 
of unusual significance. Good gas y 
also are reported at Ada, in Pont 
County. Significant in the year's 
opment is the discovery of gas 


Duncan, in Stephens County. Just w 
the future has in store at Coalgat: 
and Duncan is a matter of conj« 
but these new discoveries are gene: 
believed to be fraught with mu 
nificance for the State. 

At Ponca City, in Kay County, son 
good gas and oil wells have been broug! 
in during the year, a few of the lait 
running up to 800 barrels. Gotebo als» 
should be added to the list of discoveri: 
for the year. Here, in sands as shallov 
as 500 feet, wells of fair to good capacit 
have been brought in. While the fi 
has not yet reached large dimensions, t!] 
fact of discovery of oil widely separat: 
from any present development is of t! 
highest order of significance. 

Coal. 





As in the petroleum and natural ga 
industries, so in the coal industry there 
has been a wide, marked advancement! 
during the year. The increase in outp 
during 1912, as compared with 1911, w 
be approximately 400,000 tons. Operato 
report general conditions as more sati 
factory than during the preceding year. 

Lead and Zine, 


The lead and zine development of th: 
State is confined to Ottawa County, 
the northeastern corner of the State 
Preliminary reports from operators art 
very sanguine, and we feel safe in saying 
that the output for 1912 doubled ih 
value that of the preceding year. Thi 
increase in value is due to two factors 
first, the increase of the price of the 
metals, and, second, the discovery of a 
rich, deeper run of ore some distance be 
low that which has been the chief source 
of ore heretofore. 

Portland Cement, 


The reported general financial sgtrin- 
gency throughout the South during 191 
worked very “hard on the Portland ce- 


ment industry. The past year, however, 
is witnessing a good advance over con- 
ditions of the preceding vear. 





In summing up, it should be said that 
the mining and mineral industries of the 
State during the past year have been 
very much more active and satisfactory 
than any year since 1909. The present 
outlook is very promising and encourag- 
ing. D. W. O’HERN, 

State Geologist, Norman, Okla. 
and the lower coals of Harrison and 


Mercer counties will no doubt become a 
factor in the Missouri output. 
Missouri produces over one-half of the 


barytes mined in the United States. 
The deposits are worked largely in 
crude manner by the land owners an 

the output varies but slightly eac \ 
year. 1 
Due to the closing of the St. Louis 
blast furnace in St. Louis the 
iron mines of southeast Missouri have 
been closed. The mining of red ores 


in the central Ozark 
tinued uninterruptedly 
consumed by the Sligo 
at Sligo, Crawford 
As a whole, the 


country has con 
as the output fs 
furnace locate 
county. 


mining industry o 


Missouri is to-day in a most flourishing 


condition with an outlook for 1913 that 

bids fair to increase the tota] value 

materially. A. BUEHLER, 
State Geologist, Rolla, Mo. 
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FLORIDA PHOSPHATE 


eF 





Shipments to foreign ports 
The 


I am 
Grande for the year 1912: 


Domestic . 
Foreign ... 





% 


Tampa's foreign and coastwise shipment of phosphate 
Total shipments of phosphate............ 


following foreign shipments 


PROMI UE cai ciaic alwie v.6be v4 2.0/4 d ROT, OEM | SPORTY 6.0 wccawas dined apie. ehee oleae 


BFANCE  «ccveccccccesssceces 0108, 665 | 
PUAN aS sta eae hs bes pancce A teteel 
ROMA. be Ke Pe ey ee ee ee 69.345 | 
,: CEGPINGRY tins sce cues cose SO2785 
SEGURA, |. uv She kde eA waw ache one Seeee 
POE sc Cc asrarcd tui deescd OLO0 


inclosing also the report of the phosphate shipped from 
Total tonnage shipped (phosphate).............295,167. 


L. P. DICKIE, Marine Reporter, Board of Trade of Tampa. 


for year 1912: 
.963,440 
a ee ee Pe Sy | 


were made: 


tons. 
tons. 


PF OEROED Luin wid 9-4 0:5 0, 0\8"e Q0 5.0 6 ecpeie Sa 
DOVINATE 4:0. v0.a:s 40+ athena bares 
EVPOIGTUIO.® i0'sxwds's «sb nadeadeeee eel 
BOORIENE: 2.6.0. cei s4eee ween ae eee 


NGOtheTiannG@ |... asses cub sia we nee 
CONMES. oni tcdcgédannseet cess alee 
Boca 


- 211,347. 
























The vol 
ceding year, 
cial, industr 
Stat PS, act . 
includes re 
a gain of 9. 


cent compar 


New Englar 
Middle...--. 
south Atlan 
Southern. .-- 
Central Wes 
Western..-- 
Pacific..---- 


Total... 


United Stat 
New York ¢ 
Average d 
December 
November.. 
October...-- 
September... 
August..-+-- 





. —— --—_—— 
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Total Producti: 
New Recerd- 


However, 
Below 
Ail previous Fr 
of coal in the U 
in 1912, if bot 
be taken into 
duction of har 
that of mal 
figures for the 


vet a\ ailat 
the month's shi 
in December o 
of a 
1912 amounted 

smaller ton 
last six 
were 


quant 


shipments 


is a 
in the 
shipments 
If the 
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MILLING INDUSTRY} Administration Building of William M. Rice Institute, Houston, Tex., Endowed with $10,000,000 SOMEGAST OF THE } 
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} ft Careful Review of the Industry Ter , ‘ : gE eI RNS a ; At the beginning of ' 1913 meng | 
industry reflects the buo - 
| | igen general business situation. ba vete 
; i : 5 te 3 
i } tnced inequality im the wheat supply ever = song has an = Ye thea 
s H ; _ it : : : . Jew Year so rich a le: { 
iG nounced inequality in the wheat supply, it Raw ony 
+ W ae Pe Se a e > Ws ‘ : : | 
| | | omen ft mi mm ne of : production and distribution . i 
ss ee moment to the milling industry of the reBton and anton 
United States. - “sood times;”” capital avail " t 
The soft winter wheat crop of the quate amount and at easy rates 7% 


Middle West was _ fully 100,000,000 
bushels short of a normal production, 
while the spring wheat crop was the 
largest ever recorded, and away be-, 
yond the most sanguine expectations. 
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l C : : i of 1912. At tha 
2. Kansas raised 89,000,000" bushels of ir Ng an in peaddetion om 
> | at wheat in 1912, the hard winter wheat compton, which hed marked on 
a . a ; sumption, whi 1aq marked 
Ped j he hard sump 
., ey crop being uniformly good in the hare industry annually for twenty - 
His wheat States of the Middle West. : seemed to have had a serior 
; The total W heat crop ot 19gi2 _Wwas the production of Portland z 
} 730,267,000 bushels, harvested from the United States in 1911 was 
45,814,000 acres. The total winter 78,530,000 barrels, as compared With aboy 
tie wheat crop was 399,919,000 bushels, 76,550,000 > age lig i. Agate 8 of 
j ; harvested from 26,571,000 acres, which eee ony say ast gree, nse 
Hf shows that about 6,000,000 acres seeded capes + $4.4 cents per be — 
| 77 he: ‘re abandoned averaging only 84.4 cents 5 
} | to winter wheat were aban Z being sold at less than the cost o¢ 
j ' The total mt thy pcm . oP sae duction, in order to keep t! 
i 330,348,000 bushels, produced on hkl As the year advanced, ‘ 
bj 243,000 acres. The rr markable fea- tinct improvement was note ¥ 
ture of this crop was that with 1,000,- of over-production—a facto: 
000 decrease in acreage the crop was steadily depressed the mar 
approximately 140,000,000 bushels in longer heard. Consum} 
’ x s of the preceding year. caught up with output; an 
~~ one 4 aiamedbot tions—the West particular!) ™ 
5 wae F } reported, due in large n . 
. Unfortunately there are no accurate} shortage. While no offic! 
i < eo } _ ro . wet 1 ! — availnahlie t is est! 
figures to show flour production in the comprehensive archi- | yet available, | : 
United States from year to year. Many) Few institutions of learning have begun their existence under | Marsh Rice, a native of Masagchusetts, but for many years a resi- | tute, a oa fe a Bent fr soee= Mite aun the purposes | Production of 1912 eg “ 
aca : : = i 3 ¢ 85,000, 0 ) els 1 argest 
milling sections report outturn of flour, | such auspicious circumstances as the William M. Rice Institute, | dent of Houston. Before his death, in 1900, Mr. Rice made far a 1912 building operations had pro- AEN SOS | Harress, — Se 
i haalk ony mill vetonio from details of | ~— apenerene eet Galt et Meenten, OM eat inte ann reaching plans for the establishment of a nonpolitical and non- | ¢f the institute. By the fall of 1912 = oe ve ‘iain andes Gala tory of the industry : 
11 l 1iis < _ . e , . one oc » Tex. - ™ > o 7” : 19 pproximatel 
| their vearly production, and there is | _— ee ow sas é , sas | sectarian institution, tu be dedicated to the advancement of let- | gressed so far that it was deemed advisa a soaks During 1912, po eacdea ar =f 
1 gt s “from thousands of mills |inal fund for $10,000,000 for endowment and maintenance, with ters, science, and art. During the long period of litigation that! ication exercises and to open the institution to stude ° communities sit “ neh 4 3 
no record | tr¢ flat ea 1 ’ 5 ; icuous among the buildings projected will be the special | country were engaged in t 
ie located at interior milling pomts. OUr|the foremost educators in the nation aiding in planning its fu- | followed Mr. Rice’s death, the trustees called Dr. Edgar Odell oe instruction and inveatigation in phystes, chem-| highway construction; and ! 
j export flour trade is far below former | eure, with picked men for administrative offices and faculty, mses 8 a a professor in Princeton University, a man of wide expe- | laboratories for “ sataskialt all detained ecuhihcinin- ek: el calities more than 2,000,000 
Y i years, bit there has been a healthy with a vigorous, growing country in which to prosper and wield! rience and lofty alms, to ald them as president in realizing the | istry, and biology, and in the tg ag ing the laboratory plans | of the concrete type in its \ 
| increase in domestic markets, CQUIVa-/ at, influence. It is small wonder that the opening of ‘this insti- | founder's aspirations. President Lovett was instructed to learn | arts of industry and nsaeng scorned #6 pot seration of men lke representing AT, MV Se SHert 
i / lent to about one barre per capita tution should be attended by noted educators from all over the |all he could about other institutions of higher learning before | the institute authorities a t pics meh ea i pire Miata ee | were laid. An o ean sy ear ; 
‘ i for our increase in population, WHICO| world, as well as official government representatives. Dr. P. P. beginning his own. He traveled all over the world in the interest | Prof, Ames, of Johns peg at Am +t * alae tor of the National ec ate se ut obi : 
1S approximately 2,000,000 a year, , | Claxton, United States Commissioner of Education, was deputized | of the new enterprise, and returned in the summer of 1909 from , Richards, of Harv ard, und Prof. ratton ec owen ja Ph fecal 
. ° 1 f — * rers yf he l . 
Because ot the inequalities ol ti |as special representative of the Bureau of Education at the cere-|a year’s journey of study that extended from England to Japan. | Bureau of Standards. ‘ ‘ — on »>-men and young One factor contributing to 
" wheat crop, there has bee n some va- monies, and Dr. Kendric C. Babcock, specialist In higher education. | Meanwhile the trustees had secured 300 acres of Innd on the The institute pm ni reoaghes : : <s ce rts perity of the American mil! 
riation in prosperity, but it may be |} Rice Institute was made possible by the munificence of William | extension of Houston’s main thoroughfare as a site for the instl- ! women, and there wi sanded : arge for tuition anc sane | the 50 per cent reductio1 
assumed that the milling industry in| ——— : peace ope atts ee eee eee ae Lae eae, Jeo) DOS eS ee a Sr ee eee ———_—_——_—_—_— ieee = — ss period June 12 to Qctober 
; Pe: . a and or subst: - snecies ‘ae , yj >» alon s plied | . } , # 5° eents - }> 
: 1QI2 was prospe rous and ma subd tan ; ? ATISTICS all pecies. Yellow pine alone suf p | nadian duty of 52 it pe 
; fattnees few and far! SAVING WASTE PRODUCTS BUILDING IN 1912 BARREL OF CALIFORNIA OIL LUMBER ST . 12,896,706,000 feet. board measure, or 34.9] ment 1: ted into the D 
y Y ‘ tial basis. with failures few and iat j . . pe pan 2,896,706,000 feet, board measure, r 91.9! ment imported into e Di 
ree iaiags 1e representative ¢ ass } ee _—— = , i _{ per cent of the total; white oak, the ' duty was imposed by the 
‘ i we eee among the repres¢ ! It will be read with interest, and pOs- The total expenditure at all cities in FOR ENTIRE POPULATION While the industry of lumber wt leading hardwood, contributed 3,098,444,000 | of 1996. This taking dov 
i ; Of mits — sade the mar-| Sibly with some doubt, that the Navy |i912, as shown by the monthly tables, was ey _| facture is widely distributed throusnens feet, or 8.4 per cent. |caused an enormous incr n 
4 ! The close of the year hnas ee ee a Department has gone into the scrap | $908,589,408, a gain of 6.8 per cent over teens | ~ vias ~ the output - the United States, a goo mage during —_~ - - — {dian imports of American-ma 
‘ keting of the wheat surpius {0 |} metal business But it is true neverthe-[1911, and a total slightly larger than was| Petroleum in California was, in round] the calendar year 1911 having been re- lthe figures showing 794.! 
, points of accumulation practically COM=|jess, and never was illustrated more|recorded in 1909, owing to the smaller numbers, 90,000,000 barrels, the greatest | ported from every State but one, namely, PHOTO ENGRAVING RECORD | ste tet months ended Sent ns 
3s } plete. The corn crop movement. will} for ibly the truth that much lies In small| number of cities included in the latter ;0Utput in the history of the industry of | North Dakota, it is interesting to ine ESTABLISHED IN YEAR 1912) compared with 328,000 bart ee 
: be extraordinary, as the crop 1: official-|things. Formerly a great deal of scrap year. ee, Se gee = ra that nearly 86 per cent of the —— es eriiey same period of 1911. The a 
i ly ectimated at 2.124.704.0000 bushels,; metal was wasted or else sold unsegre- A very precise measure of the past|@Yery man, woman, and child in the} was reported from the five States o T te 3 th NS es ie a ae LGB: pa 
ly estimated at 3.124.764, . eaiaaal Mamas lone ot aioe he Meme h. estimated lowest aggregate mar-| importation was es] 
th - “fin i] pete ie which far e¢xcec ds | Sate d and hence at a fraction of its real seven years’ building records is to be t nied nce Says the : ee rcial News Washington, Louisiana, Mississipp!, poet | ket value of seis engravings aeittiinaie the prairie provinces of M 
me oa pen Pre jvalue. A similar condition existed with|} had by comparing the building returns | Of San Francisco. These figures are baSed! gon, and North Carofina, ranking in the |” tii a eee ee re eee ’ | katchewan, and Albert 
s ail recor 2 a ‘reace ceeded for| reference to other waste products. They] at sixty-five identical cities for half- | 0? the assumption that the product dur-| order named. Futhermore, it will be ob- seta chapdata hings) produced = the com- from about 200 barrels ir 
: Phe win er Wheat scetag + 2>.287.-| Were not considered capable of being] yearly and annual periods back to and|ing December aggregated the same a8] served that two of these five States are | merous! Process plants of the United! 50) 009 barrels in 112 
the crop of I9T3 1s estimated at eens /? }used. But now this is changed. Scrapj/including 1905. This permits of the fol- November, while the indicatlons are that] jocated on the Pacific Coast and three , states during 1912 js $21,197,578. ALFRED & JOH. 
nan, “She seeding progresse 1 under ta- |metals are carefully gathered and sold] lowing comparisons: the output will exceed that month in]|jn the South, which regions have in re-' Wares made up the principal cost in Editor “C 
vorable conditions after segregation and CRESCRIOM, a Sixty-five Total first T tal second ‘Total for rape rae ng I neon bay bctay oe cent years become the ——— Searee | the production thereof, aggregating $5,- 
‘ 7 lelse are sent to foundries to be rework- cities six months” _ six nionthe sans of producing we Is in the State was 5,800,]{ of lumber production in the _Unitec 1 616,000; being nearly 2614 per cent of the! AUTOMORILE OUTPUT 
PRISON LABOR ADVANCES | ed by commercial smelters and then re- ] 1905.......... $294,536,160  $300.848,254  $595.259,414] and the daily average product from these States, their combined output in 1911 | its The Epon =e = , aA SE hae i b 5a) ULEFUIL 
- ieee » governme! o be further | 16............ .  3A7,085,081 277,091,712 24,1%,7% | averaged 246,000 barrels. The output for fae 6 “e ] tal. cut for] - cl aie abit can nas, Tae) ; -_ a 
i 9 jturned to the g rnment to further 47,005, 08 091,71 €624,1H,7% | aVeragec I F forming 68 per cent of the tota : arian PR Pay ER 1 : 
= ie | MADE DURING 1912 utilized And other by-products are as | 197.....-.se00.. 315,256,543 239,691,717 dA, MEO the year 1911 was 80,000,000 barrels. There- | that year. _ metals used, amo — ti 31,084, 051 | The following table shm 
% ——— learefully watched and handled after aa PARES RA EER = a “ = _ “5 = nop fore the increase for 1912 over the pre- Softwoods and Hardwoods. ioanaae yisatng Hesph oe SS ae pepsi dy and {increase in the productior 
= * Administrative development to meet) tpeir kind. The result has been to bring | jg. °°°°°°""" — bes ote ae: mye pi a: a ceding year was 10,000,000 barrels. The att v08,V0L ror the polished zZ be tcp |hicles in this country, toget} 
, the last session’s legislative enactments ee waste to what is called by the agains ~ ves a non eo pec fe output by months during the year is as]. The reported ae Oe softwood |. eu Re gash nenay the metals combined increase of the 1912 output 
’ zx marks the phase of the prison labor) qipjomats “an irreducible minimum.” A] 1912.............  350,22962 520,322,028 680,501.60 | follows, December output being esti-;in 1911 oh se og on scr ng opi yeni : iis . Pr BRAGS of 1911: 
a ea aie eee i he vear 1912. The ce. erie ¢ loves vy the Navy ’ , ated: measure, or «5.1 per cent 0 . we Ger’ ot A°8 di.vc) Per Cent © he sales — - 
ee ri St ite rete : ” ‘ ae prec | Here it will be seen that the.greatest | ™°" Total Daily | duction from all woods, while that 7 of the mounted engraved copper and Bs “Ss ; 
ae ee oe ae he ah pted to the sa pps nage cas pe this nature. | "#/f year In the country’s building<his-| sontn output. average. ; hardwood lumber amounted to §&,100,819,- | zine printing plates. This leaves a bal- hiss No. of 
* ; inents |! red iad sel ae ce aed intend ee bo ‘ maar cigs the 1 tors was the first half of 1909, while the EEN ET ee 4c Cee ee eS 6,542,682 226,609} 000 feet, board measure, or 21.9 per fanee of $14,557.525—which is over 68 23 Year— h 
ia oa cer ae Aegis the ‘interlock- cis Ringe pases ‘ae a sachet nt covering mo Nokige oak , cha total recorded was | January 7,149,700 230,636 | cent. The slightly larger proportion | (68.68) per.cent of the market value of | 1903.........cccccccccecceece 9,009 
i ; eS fumctions ef prison ‘production f0C1s a... practically the whole world in ite |" the Srst Balt of 198, or just que: gene i Mew 6s | of the total production supplied by soft-|their products ($21,197,576)—for the pro-| 1%4..... 
if a ene ee ee po eel TL, 1S cetera aaa Reels The leaks | “@tller. These extremes within a year | April 6,110,955 227.0) | woods during 1911 as compared with the | prietors; minus office and outside sal- | 1™5 ae 
g departinental ee MP scggpts 1 has }operation, is & large om. mee one point to the dulling influence exercised | ay —— gi figures for the preceding year is a logical | aries and ‘‘overhead’ expenses, renewals | 1X6----++:e:sterrereee ee pepe 
4 | of the varying met ane to this = a 2 | were eee peo at tig a wv vpon the building trade by the panic of — pony Pom prea result of the drift in the lumber industry |or repairs of apparatus. chemicals, and | 2% tae 
4 oe aC at he ouse oft rOVETNOrS | station but he ta as great. is 1407 snoaka . ore = ee DALLA 4,0, 226, 295 . A ¢ fae , FEUD. covccccccccccccesccoecs ‘ w 
ot si: en bee ot ' i ie Mee Poe ty ia ” the salvage system | ¥.. Tt Speake well for the permanency [august ............c0cces. 7,170,989 231,82] to regions which are chiefly coniferous | losses. 1909 eee: tite ; 
Fr} a (Richmond, December! » at ae = | Safe to say that the ee h of the building trades, after the wonder- September ......00+6 geeeseen 7,222,127 240,737 | or softwood 228,221,592 Square Inches I91D..-serseeeeereeeeeceeeee 173,000 : 
x Prison Association (Baltim re, 4 2 tone which has been inaugurated saves : 1e | ful progress in city building during the] October .........cccccoccecccccccsecs 8,035,614 259,210 ‘ Ss esi lap aa ny . ‘ E> 2S ae: 208.00 
é ber), at the American Institute of Crimi-| government many thousands of dollars past few years, that the expenditure of } November. .............-.. 7,596, 235,207 Leading Species. of the polished metal sheets were used { 1912................cccecees $40,090 
\* * Tt) 1 : t ) and Pp . , , b 4 
bi 68 nal Law (Milwaukee, September), a a year. ‘M12 should be 14 per cent larger than in | December ............:..::eseeeeeeee 7,403,358 238,818 The five leading species cut in 1911 were |during the twelve months; 97,834,968 There are in the countr 
i 5 at the National One of Charities . ner [aye eae 1905, only seven years ago, and some idea The total shipments during the year| yellow pine, Douglas fir, white pine, | inches of copper, and 130,446,624 inches | 600 manufacturers of autor 
> a3 } and Correction (Cleveland, June). En POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS. wf the recuperative power of the trades| amounted to 78,498,210 barrels, a daily} oak, and hemlock, ranking in the order|of zine. Calculating 15 cents an inch|of them operating more tha 
a re ee listed in the actual readjustment have snieimeniomenoone may be had from the fact that expendi-| average of 238,418 barrels. The stock of| named, the aggregate output from these! as the average selling price of the copper | Of these more than 100 are i 
; em ihe Board of Public Ataire az With December, 1912, the United States;tures in 1912 were one-third larger than] crude oll. on Hand at the close of the| woods being 26,835,285,000 feet, or 725}halftones, the total sales  thereof/alone, or approximately 171 r DEN, ” 
| 2 Wisconsin,” the gee io eee or postal savings system completed its sec-| they were in 1908. year was about 48,000,000 barrels. per cent of the total production from | amounted to $14,675,245. Taking five cents/of the total. New York ra 
: Massachusetts, the Board of noe ert ond year, and had 12,823 offices, estimated per inch as the average selling price of} with 78. 
£ tration of Ohio, the Board of ¢ peace deposits of $30,000,000, and about 300,000 * the engraved mounted zinc plates, their —____-—_-- -—--- 
t ty a Supply ot mee~ -_— yr at enc depositors. More than 7,300 banks have 4 e e ee sales sp orang to i oi being Metals. 1911 and 1912 
; : ' Commission in New ork, Mary!an@,! een designated as depositaries for pos- Th M th d fi S l t f C tt much more than a third (the selling -P Y 1912. 
and Iowa, a special Prison Labor Com- tal saleiehes funds, and pay 2 1-2 per cent, é é O or é ectton O ommt €és price proportion) of the copper plates| Below are given figures of pr _ 
mission “7 = es a = pond on deposits, 2 per ent of which goes to| ° sales, on account of 32,611,656 square a ee. wee ay the 
i 8 Boards of ‘ — pp Mes nor “ on the depositors in the postal savings sy s- | in the inches — of zine being used. . Bituminous, short tons.. °36.2%6.( 
. : a pete ce pe er°° werd Cs meen a tem and one-half of 1 per cent is } The total weight was 2,160,000 pounds of Anthracite, tons long....  *86,596,000 
o a Ss os Arkansas, § sien! ‘“ th ’| used to meet the expense of the gpa, . : a mle eg used; and i ZINC | Pig iron, tons long....e.... 123,84 
1" ip and New Mexico, have resorted to i which is xpected to become not only} Ch b F Ci f th [ f t d St t f A sheets veighed 276,823 pounds more, | Copper, ' pound see ot O97 oa 
gf) tie pardoning power to remedy the evil] Sa but ei source of profit to! am er O ommerce O é€ Nil é a €s O mertica namely 2,486,823 pounds. The proportion- | Gold, fiN@ OUNCES.....00+0. 34.68 
‘yg hie conditions. [Reagents ately greater excess of zinc by area, over | Silver, fine ounces.......... 160.999 
tte | the government. | ’ . , ‘4 
ah nvic or legisiation of rece > “s ae 4 ae . * . ° ape ™ sailed ee . , , | Lead, tons ort. . y 
— a oe ~gerned mage arenes eager —y On December ‘1, 1912, the Postmaster | By far the most vital matter before the Chamber of Commerce in 1913 will be the completion ofethe ap- a wing A ee el — = Age on ge aogier a : 
: a19 vears shows definite tenat les (tOWal!l Yenera ;nouncer hat the issue yt . : : . . ‘ . ; zinc being lighter ne standard sheet Of] «on finches > . 
i the State’s assumption of its responsi- | Hens Birccegeorenng cen the fourth ap-|Pointment of efficient standing committees and the organization of committee work. The Chamber must have! jin. weiehs two pounds less than “a ee 
<, : bility for its own use of the prisoner’ | phcation of depositors in the postal sav- | earnest and self-sacrificing members on all committees, fitted by training and experience to pass upon the great! same size sheet of copper; the lighter| °*U. S. Geological Survey fz 
<- mn State lands, in State mines, and as | PUC@ en en ounted. te 74,980, which | . . \ . . ; metal being eleven-thirteenths (11-13) the | fAmerican Iron and Steel As: 
rs peter In Wile fosters: wane in oo ee Heed ee eee ey Mnaae | Problems which will be brought to the attention of the Chamber for consideration and action. alee ou Fide ee ee oe i Selene of Oe 
‘-dapielent sapgianer ats ahies — ee ~ | is 2% per cent more thar e issue n 2 ; : ‘ : 2 > ; | - ant ire 
y distribution the competition of the open] S, Juiy 1, 112. Depositors in Ohio made| Neither the Board of Directors nor the officers felt competent during the year 1912 to choose these commit- WILLIAM HUGHES, [Sure ’ 
. marke i its disastrous effec upon|,, — : ; ‘ ati ‘ 0. | : . ’ . ‘ | is » 46 > ewan « : S. Geological Survey estimates 
“ arket, © ee “ so the use yt | the largest aggregate application, so4.#0. teemen without the serious and thoughtful advice of men from all parts of the country, for every committee | Wir ne The Engraver and Blec- | ‘tron Age estimate, 
prices, tend: Oo give place to the use ol . - : ee ’ . ° | rotyper.”’ ®*Wetimate, 
he labor and commodities by the Stat it- | AMERICAN SHIPYARDS |must in its personnel represent all sections and opinions. — Furthermore, service on these committees is truly a na-| ’ —— 
iN self in its n - told activities. Improve- | : a ieinneecs ; tional duty, and calls for men of force, with broad minds and generous impulses, added to the ability and will- | See SS nS menensaaetneteae 
its ments like these in the reduction and | ie 2 . %. a we Pan ee _ i 
, , | j distril mes of the products mitigate | The shipyards of ae United on pagan ingness to study. : q ; b : I ‘ we bai ea a oe L 
} evils. but in 10 wav affect the economic | ing the current fiscal year will be more ¢ j ] istri > ~~ Ta 
j evils, but in ao way affe ie ee a, ae a It was recognized that committees must be representative of al sections, yet, if so widely distributed as seldom PRODUCTION OF COPPER IN UNITED STATES 
; yt vveten,, ‘The paytnent. of wages as a cording to returns filed with the Bureau) Or never to meet, efficiency would be sacrificed to desire to maintain a paper democracy—absolutely an wnwise ie: ; C 
right growing out of his production of | f Navigation. On July 1, 1912, the ship-| policy for a business organization. In preparing to create this working force for the permanent usefulness and (In Po 
| yards reported that 120 steel vessels, ag- | In Pounds) d 
7 | commodities is the phas« , Vi 8 epee er a é st¢ ss » 26" ] 4 Sree : ~4 me. = » 3+. c 
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